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Program of the High School Principals’ Con- 
ference and the Indiana Junior High 
School Conference, November 


7 and 8, 1930 


Friday Morning, 8:30 to 11:50 a.m. 


Inspection of Student Teaching in the Bloomington High School 
Program of Junior High School Conference 
Commerce Auditorium 


D. H. Vass, Principal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, presiding. 


10:00 Address of Welcome. Henry Lester Smith, Dean of School of 
Education, Indiana University. 
10:15 Visiting Teaching. Shelton Phelps, Director of Education, Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
11:00 Sectional Meetings. 
English. Commerce Hall, Room 42. 
E. O. Higgins, Principal of Greenfield High School, presiding. 
11:00 What the Junior High School English Program Should 
Be. Mary H. Derby, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Terre Haute. 
11:30 Discussion. 
Social Studies. Commerce Auditorium. 
. John M. French, Principal of LaPorte High School, presiding. 
11:00 What the Junior High School Social Studies Program 
Should Be. Paul Addison, Principal of Wilson Junior 
High School, Muncie. 
11:30 Discussion. 


Friday Afternoon, 2:00 to 4:15 p.m, 
Commerce Auditorium 


Combined Program of High School Principals’ Conference 
and 
The Indiana Junior High School Conference 


Henry Lester Smith, Dean of School of Education, Indiana University, 
presiding. 
2:00 Address of Welcome. President William Lowe Bryan, Indiana 
University. 
2:10 What Shall I Read? Shelton Phelps, Director of Education, Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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3:00 Sectional Meetings. 

English. Commerce Hall, Room 32. 

C. R. Young, Principal of Greencastle High School, presiding. 

3:00 The Senior High School English Program. Blanche Wel- 
lons, Head of English Department, Bloomington High 
School. 

3:30 Discussion. 

Social Studies. Commerce Auditorium. 

H. H. Mourer, Principal of Bedford High School, presiding. 

3:00 The Senior High School Social Studies Program. De- 
Witt S. Morgan, Vice-Principal of Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis. 


Friday Evening, 8:00 to 8:50 p.m. 
Commerce Auditorium 


W. W. Patty, Professor of Education, Indiana University, presiding. 


8:00 Activities Outside the Classroom. Shelton Phelps, Director of 
Education, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Saturday Morning, 9:30 to 11:15 a.m. 
Commerce Auditorium 


Ralph Irone, Principal of Reitz High School, Evansville, presiding. 


9:30 An Analysis of the Indiana Latin Achievement Test. W. W. 
Wright, Professor of Education, Indiana University. 
Discussion. 

The Training of Junior High School Teachers. I. Owen Foster, 
Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University. 

10:55 Discussion. 
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Saturday Afternoon, 2 p.m. 


INDIANA-NORTHWESTERN FOOTBALL GAME 








The Junior High School 


HENRY LESTER SMITH, Dean of the School of Education, Indiana 
University 


THE need for education is ever approached primarily from one of 
two points of view; from the point of view, on the one hand, of the 
needs of the particular individual or group of individuals receiving the 
education; or, on the other hand, from the point of view of the needs 
of the group providing the education or giving it permanent direction. 
We are now endeavoring to harmonize these two points of view in such 
a way as to give the individual what he needs most in the way of re- 
leasing his native talents and of clearing the path for as great prog- 
ress in these directions as he is capable of making, and to give at the 
same time the kind of training and opportunity that will furnish the 
state with a citizenship shaped in a predetermined set of ideals, trained 
for specific responsibilities, and happy in the lives that result from what 
is laid out for them and from what they lay out for themselves. 


This task of harmonizing is a growingly more difficult task. It 
is increasingly more difficult-because of the rapidly changing social and 
industrial conditions. To meet all these changing needs there have de- 
veloped along the line new school units designed for specific purposes 
and for particular age levels. The junior high school represents such 
a change on a particular level of the child’s normal physical, mental, 
and moral development during the adolescent period. 


The first two decades of the movement for reorganization were given 
over largely to discussion and investigation. While this discussion was 
going on, however, departures from traditional educational practices were 
common. All of these departures were departures in the direction of 
the junior high school. However, the junior high school proper prob- 
ably did not begin until toward the close of the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. Los Angeles and Berkeley (California) and Columbus, 
Ohio, are generally cited as the pioneers in the movement. Other cities 
followed, however, in rapid succession. 


The junior high school is essentially an exploratory, tryout, and 
information school. It is neither a sub-secondary school nor a vocational 
trade school. Its purposes are (1) to provide a suitable educational 
environment for children approximately thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
(2) to democratize the school system thru the provision for a gradual 
transition from elementary education to secondary education, and (3) 
to effect economy of time in education. The underlying principles of the 
junior high school are those of codrdination, differentiation, exploration, 
participation, and integration. 
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During the last decade a certain degree of stability in the junior 
high school, as far as growth is concerned, seems to have been reached. 
This condition will furnish an excellent opportunity to observe the junior 
high school as an essential unit in our school organization. Relief from 
the pressure to make provision for larger numbers will release energy 
to some extent for application to certain as yet unsolved problems in 
connection with the junior high school. One set of such problems centers 
around the subject of enrollment, another around the topic of administra- 
tion, and another around the development of the curriculum. 

The junior high school has made a place for itself in our general 
scheme of organization. There is still remaining the responsibility upon 
us to test out more adequately the function of this unit and to refine 
its operations to the point where it will still more nearly meet the chang- 
ing individual and social needs as they reveal themselves to us in such 
rapid succession. 





Visiting Teaching 
SHELTON PHELPS, Director of Instruction, Peabody College for Teachers 


THE evolution of the task of elementary principalship is one of the 
most important of the developments in the modern history of education 
in our own country. Perhaps it is the most important, for it affects the 
greatest number of students. The status of that task is best evidenced 
by the acceptance of its responsibilities and the clearer grasp of its 
duties by the group of elementary principals themselves. Nowhere is 
that acceptance more clearly shown than in the excellent presentation 
of the development of the principalship by one of that group, Arthur 
S. Gist, formerly principal of the B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, now in charge of training teachers for the San Francisco schools, 
published in the Third Yearbook of the Elementary Principals Section 
of the N.E.A. Perhaps while mentioning Mr. Gist it is only fair to 
say that seldom has one member of a group of workers been able to 
do more toward stabilizing and professionalizing the work of his own 
particular group than Mr. Gist has been able to do thru the Yearbook 
of that section which he has edited so successfully. 

The one point which this discussion aims to emphasize from these 
yearbooks, which all here have doubtless read and will perhaps read 
again, is the rather complete acceptance of the principle that the task 
of the elementary ‘principal is the supervision of instruction. Not only 
is it of chief importance, but it is the phase of your work which calls 
for the greatest expenditure of your time and the greatest exercise of 
your genius. 

This discussion would accept this premise without reservation, as 
you have already committed yourselves to it. It would address itself 
to one restricted phase of that task, which occupies a major portion of 
your activities. The whole problem of supervision is too big for even 
a superficial effort to discuss it at one time. Among its phases is one, 
perhaps the oldest of its efforts, the observation of teachers teaching, and 
to that phase of supervision this discussion will be directed. 

There is no attempt in this discussion to pick out the most impor- 
tant phase of supervision, nor even a thought of undervaluing the im- 
portance of any other phase. The measurement of achievement thru the 
testing programs which have been carried on thruout elementary schools 
has revolutionized supervision. Having the advantage of furnishing 
quantitative bases for departure, it is always a satisfactory subject for 
discussion. Newer, even yet, it gives to a discussion much more of 
modernity than can visitation. Too, this has formed for a number of 
years a popular subject for discussion at the gatherings of elementary 
principals, one of their yearbooks, already referred to, being devoted 
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almost wholly to this subject. Scarcely second, in fact for the moment 
more popular, is the fascinating subject of curriculum revision. Here, 
with three columns placed side by side, one could not only discover what 
things an elementary teacher does, but also what skills she needs to do 
these things most effectively together with the training, even in terms 
of specified courses, necessary to supply whatever parts of those skills 
her native endowment permits her to acquire. Here is abundant oppor- 
tunity for supervision to flourish and to exercise direction for the bet- 
terment of the directed. Here, too, is a wonderful basis for discussion. 
In spite of these temptations, however, this older object is dragged from 
the partial obscurity into which it has lately retired, and, with part of 
the dust brushed from its still easily recognizable features, it is again 
presented to your view. 


The discussion is opened with this premise, as first. Wherever there 
is supervision there is visiting. We, as a rule, do not like to be visited, 
but still visitation continues. Those we visit do not greatly enjoy our 
presence but still we continue to go. Sometimes our presence half causes 
the conditions we criticize, but we are there. Whether it be in college 
instruction (and there are colleges where the teaching of college pro- 
fessors is being observed to the same end, trying to improve the instruc- 
tion), in high school, or in the elementary schools, its popularity is as 
strikingly similar as are the tasks implied in the different types of 
schools. Enticing as is testing, there are two very good reasons why 
this phase of supervision has not replaced visitation. In the first place, 
even diagnostic testing at its best is, in part at least, a post-mortem 
affair, and the very most illuminating autopsy has not succeeded in pro- 
ducing a palpable effect on the corpse. The second reason is that any 
test yet devised can measure only a small part of a situation, the whole 
of which is intensely desired as a basis for judging it. In brief, visita- 
tion is still clung to, not because of any deeply seated belief in its in- 
fallibility, but rather that a valid substitute for it has not been found. 
It would seem profitable to give some attention to a consideration of the 
observation of teaching by a supervisor. 


If a visit is for the purpose of observing what is being done in a 
classroom during a particular recitation or a series of recitations, it 
would seem obvious that the time spent in the recitation should be the 
time spent in the observation. If no other reason existed for this paral- 
lelism of time, courtesy to the one visited would dictate that the time 
limits coincide. The next point in regard to the visit involves the method 
of observation. To transfer one’s thinking from quantitative method 
to visitation usually results in a feeling of obligation to use a rating 
or score card. Its chief appeal lies in its shorthand for recording, and 
its chief virtue probably in the fact that like all score cards it has a 
fundamental value, especially for the beginner, in that it is likely to 
prevent the observer from giving undue weight to some particular phase 
of the recitation to the exclusion of others equally important. Espe- 
cially is it apt to keep the observer off some hobby. Its chief drawbacks 
are that it is a real hindrance to careful exact observation. The ob- 
server is apt to become engaged in the bookkeeping it calls for, and to 
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allow his attention to become absorbed in this. Then, there is also an 
effort to get into the list of things observed such items as will result 
in objective answers, and this is carried to an extent that any real causal 
relationship to the success of the recitation is partly lost sight of. The 
use of the score card or rating card is pre-eminently that which will 
aid the beginner in observation. For continued observation it becomes 
unnecessary. Its list of things observed is likely to be rather discon- 
certing, because of its length, when the time comes to interpret its 
meanings. 

It seems best to go into a classroom with a well-chosen list of things 
to be looked for. The success of the visit is likely to be inversely pro- 
portional to the number of things to be looked for. Certainly it seems 
that the one of foremost importance is to discover what the teacher is 
trying to do. Ordinarily this does not take long. How she is trying to 
do it is next, and must be determined by studying the teacher. An in- 
clination to look for some particular method must be guarded against 
here. One of the weaknesses of supervision in the past has been that 
it has really been inspection for the purpose of seeing if a particular 
method is being used. Once find it, and all is well. Fail to find it, and 
the recitation is a failure. The devotee of the problem method some- 
times has trouble in believing that it can often be inappropriate. This 
does not mean that the method used is to be accepted. It only means 
that the way of doing the thing as it is being done is to be carefully ob- 
served and judged in terms of what the recitation is trying to do. The 
third thing to be observed is to what extent the purpose is being achieved. 
The observation here must be of the pupils. Their responses, their ac- 
tivities, and to an extent their expression must offer the bases for ob- 
servations which will answer this. In the case of some individual pupils 
it will not be possible to tell, but in the case of the group the experienced 
observer will be able to reach a surprisingly high degree of effectiveness 
in this. It is well to occupy a position in the room where, if possible, 
the teacher can be studied and at the same time the expressions of the 
students can be clearly observed. It is well to attempt no notes while 
observing but to train oneself to get these three phases of the recitation 
and carry them away when leaving the recitation room. This can be 
done rather successfully after several efforts. The most difficult thing, 
and one of the most helpful things, is to carry away the actual hap- 
penings in subject-matter presented, questions asked, and answers re- 
turned: without recording them at the moment they are observed. It 
is not expected that a whole recitation can be reproduced, but it is sur- 
prising the kind of record that can be made after the recitation. After 
the record is made the evaluation of the recitation and its bearing on 
the teacher’s teaching must be considered. An illustration of a music 
lesson follows. It is chosen because the one observing it probably knew 
the least about music of any of the subjects taught in the system. The 
record prepared in the manner indicated follows: 


After a thirty-minute recess I visited, the sixth period, a class 
in music. There were ten boys and ten girls. 
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The period opened with the class singing, “Good Morning to 
You.” All the girls sang easily, some of the boys singing. Fol- 
lowing this the same song was sung by syllables (“Do, mi, sol, etc.”’). 
Then it was sung by phrases; a girl was sent to the board to record 
a curve for each phrase sung. 

Then the several phrases were sung by the instructor and a girl 
was placed at the board to designate by marking “+” the curves 
representing phrases which were alike. A boy picked out a sec- 
ond similar pair. “The Postman” was similarly sung and analyzed. 
“Keys” were reviewed as to definition and “Cherries” was assigned 
for next Wednesday’s lesson. (Music comes once a week, and is 
taught by the special teacher, Miss Wasson.) Miss Georgia Gates 
gives a lesson during the time between now and next Wednesday. 
The three songs were the first three in the text “One Book Course” 
of Silver-Burdett’s Progressive Music Series. 

The light was the best as the room fortunately was without 
shades. There was, however, the first evidences of disorder found. 
The boys seem to sense a little uncertainty on the part of Miss Was- 
son and were restive. -She in turn thinks that music is a hard sub- 
ject to teach and believes that music is a sort of a stepchild among 
the subjects. 

Accepting the purpose there seemed to be little effort to fit the 
method to it. There were strong indications of effectiveness. 


The evaluation of the recitation is left to the reader. It is believed 
that, where the purpose is not definitely fixed by curriculum or subject- 
matter, the discovery of that purpose is part of the teaching process. 
To pick out the most effective method and teach the lesson by it to the 
end that this purpose is realized is the test. These are basic in evalu- 
ating the effort. The supervisor’s task is but begun when this point is 
reached. Tactfully to reveal another purpose, getting the teacher to dis- 
cover it, and at the same time lead to the discovery of the most appro- 
priate method for the realization of that method, and, perhaps as Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry has always claimed, actually to show the teacher 
how to do the task, is the real work of supervision. These are, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of this discussion. 

There are several by-products of this process. One for the super- 
visor is humility. If this is genuine it will perhaps be of the greatest 
help. Another is a greater appreciation of the efforts of a fellow- 
craftsman. Only the insincere and the superficial can carp at the ef- 
forts of another or become hypercritical in the presence of genuine effort 
to do the thing which it is admittedly very difficult to show others how 
to do. 


The Junior High School English Program 
of Activities 


Mary H. DerBy, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute 


As a junior high school subject, English is primarily an art, not a 
science; in procedure it is a practice rather than generalization; in con- 
tent it is an activity instead of an information. Providing what is per- 
haps the best means for the creative enjoyment of civic ideals and 
esthetic attitudes, the English program finds another value hanging 
around the development of a few skills and habits in the expressive and 
interpretative activities of living. It is the fundamental assumption of 
this paper that a systematized knowledge of the facts and principles in 
grammar, spelling, and the like, important tho it is, should not be made 
the only basis for a junior high school English program of activities. 
I shall try to show that it is somehow more genuine and lifelike, and 
thus in the end more constructive and fruitful, if one gives to learning 
a little light from living, as children live. 

The entire field of the study of English resolves itself into two dis- 
tinct processes,—-expression and interpretation. On the one hand, the 
child expresses thoughts of his own and reproduces thoughts of others; 
on the other, he interprets, either in speech, writing, or in silent atti- 
tude, what another expresses. 

One writer remarks that one may think of language as a telephone 
with two distinct functions, transmitting and receiving. Just as one 
cannot hear thru a mouthpiece or speak thru an ear-phone, so the essen- 
tial distinction between the expression and the interpretation activities 
of language should be kept clear. There is, to be sure, some relation, 
perhaps supplementary and complementary, but in both one must become 
differently skillful in organization and technique. It is quite evident, 
however, that the organization of one’s thoughts for expression is much 
unlike the organization of one’s thoughts for esthetic enjoyment; and 
we know that the mastery of a reading vocabulary is not the same as 
the mastery of a use vocabulary. 

It is worth while for junior high school teachers of English to as- 
sume that these two parts of their work are basically distinct and that 
the subject-matter and method, indeed the entire purpose and organiza- 
tion, call for clear discrimination and variant objectives. Whatever can 
be carried over from one to the other is good; whatever can be gained 
from distinctness in procedure may be better. One may write or speak 
about literary experiences since these, however gained, are real inter- 
ests, but no attempt to use the literature class as a means of studying 
matters of form can be justified in the junior high school, or perhaps 
anywhere else for that matter. 
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1. Interpretation 


Within the field of interpretation there are two types of activities, 
commonly known as content reading and literature. Content reading is 
utilitarian; it continues the integrating tools of the elementary school 
and includes reading done for informational purposes. Literature is an 
appreciation, an activity in which tool reading functions unconsciously 
as the instrument for gaining enjoyment of the esthetic experience, which 
itself is possible only from the vicarious browsing in the realm of liter- 
ary and artistic thought. Someone has said that we can live without 
art, but not so well. If enjoyment and appreciation and art mean so 
much for living well later on, it is perhaps not too much to say that the 
English program should make the instrument of content reading one of 
its major activities. 


The greater part of the emphasis in content reading should fall on 
the ability to comprehend and organize the material one reads. Some 
opportunity should be given in the further development of speed in silent 
reading, using material of junior high school difficulty. Such exercises 
should not be separated from comprehension drills; that is, a child should 
never be allowed to read for speed at the sacrifice of understanding. I 
do not mean to retard mental processes, for they must go on as fast 
as they can. Teachers of reading might just as well make up their 
minds that mental processes are going rapidly, or not at all, and to 
hold them back is fatal. But what I do mean is this: important as 
speed is in reading, it must remain secondary to understanding. 


He who does not get the meaning cannot be said to read at all, 
for the whole object is to get the writer’s thought and feeling. Too often 
we take for granted, and thus overestimate, a pupil’s ability to get the 
meaning. In his What Is English Mr. Ward tells a story that illus- 
trates the point. The class was reading “Lady of the Lake.” You re- 
member the opening lines, “The stag at eve had drunk his fill.” The 
teacher, thinking he detected in a boy’s answers haziness about the pic- 
ture, asked, “What is a stag?” The boy replied, “Why—uh, a stag is 
wh—when a fellow hasn’t got any girl.” Some teachers may be in- 
clined to believe that such examples represent the occasional blockhead 
of the class. On the contrary, such pupils represent about one-half 
the class. 


Careful investigations demonstrate that one-half of ninth-year boys 
and girls understand less than half of what they are asked to study. 
Some understand extremely well, others understand almost nothing. 
What can the junior high school teacher do about it? The first thing 
is to get a “reading picture” or “reading profile” of each student. The 
use of standardized reading tests, if your school can afford them, or 
homemade tests by the teacher will help the teacher find out the read- 
ing ability of each member of the class. In the second place, an alert 
and sympathetic study of reading defects, like that suggested in the 
reading monographs of Gray and Judd, are always necessary to adapt 
the course in literature to the reading powers of students. 
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Children in the junior high school are most surely in the exploratory 
period of reading. One child expressed the situation when asked what 
he read. He said, “I read everything I can get my hands on.” The 
chief feature of literature at this time, then, should be to secure as 
wide a range of reading as possible. Children do not read deeply and 
intensively in adolescence; that is a characteristic that comes in adult 
life, if at all. The investigation of Dr. Ferman as to the number and 
kind of books read by children of different ages shows that at no other 
period in life does an individual read so widely and so much as during 
the junior high school period. 


Our first and best guide for the organization of the literature work 
in the junior high school is, then, to have many books with perhaps 
the three following principles judiciously administered in their selection: 


1. Since children are to read abundantly for the experience value 
of literature, the reading chosen must be on the play level, that is, it 
must not present such difficulties of vocabulary and structure as to call 
for slow reading or intensive study. 


2. Selections must be of immediate interest to children of this 
age, including stories rich in action, with vividly drawn characters and 
events. 


3. Most reading courses are too heavy on the side of the classic, 
merely because it is not modern. Children are reading modern litera- 
ture, and we are unforgivably blind if we present only the time-hallowed 
and disregard the need of developing standards among the mass of con- 
temporary writing. At no time has the responsibility been more heavy 
on the teacher of literature to be alive to the publications that are com- 
ing from the contemporary press, “It is better,” as one writer puts it, 
“for the teacher to encourage discussion of interests in reading and 
books enjoyed and to lead gradually to the better authors and to higher 
standards than to hedge the child about with an array of requirements 
and prescriptions.” 


It is better to let children choose their own reading so far as pos- 
sible. Encourage them, however, to consult lists of recommended books 
and the judgment of teachers and librarians. Students should know 
that book lists do not contain all the books they may enjoy, but that 
a list is a convenient way of making them acquainted with books which 
other boys and girls of their age have enjoyed. It is perhaps best to 
throw away the cumbersome idea of censorship. If the junior high 
school is going to be a “joyous adventure,” it must re-enforce itself with 
browsing opportunities in all seasons and stages of living. Our fear is 
that these pupils will not read the right kind of books; but it should 
be that they will net enjoy enough, discover enough, experience enough, 
create enough, participate enough. 

The junior high school should teach children that literature is a 
living reality, that the greatest literature of all time has grown out 
of the life and into the life of the people by whom and for whom it 
was written. Children realize that human nature was the same in an- 
cient times as it is today. A seventh-grade boy reading the story of 
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Achilles aptly, tho slangily, thus characterized Achilles when he sulked 
in his tent: “He thought he was the whole works.” 

The study of literature in the junior high school is purely to afford 
enjoyment and emotional response. The literary approach, the study of 
literary forms as such should wisely be reserved for the senior high 
school and college. 


2. Expression 


Within the field of expression is the language activity of composi- 
tion and its important tools: grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 

Training in composition is of equal importance with the study of 
literature and should have, according to some authorities, an equal allow- 
ance of time. To say very clearly what we mean and to mean very pre- 
cisely what we say is so fundamental in this day of “issues” that prac- 
tice in this English activity should find a place in every year of the 
junior high school program. 

Oral and written composition are very closely related. Talking with 
the pen and talking with the tongue are but two phases of the expres- 
sion of thought thru words. It is true that in writing we use different 
forms from those used in speaking. In written language words are 
spelled, while in oral language they are enunciated. In a recent study 
made by a group of junior high school teachers of junior high school 
compositions, it was found that fully one-third of the errors in spelling 
were due to poor enunciation—“ast” for “asked,” “hafto” for “have to,” 
“guvernment” for “government,” and so on. There is in modern life a 
quite noticeable tendency to bring everything “up-to-date” and make it 
“progressive.” This tendency has found expression in language thru 
a reform movement to place, thru a process of counting heads, the stamp 
of “the King’s English” on whatever the majority may use. I am not 
so faithful to the democratic way of life as that, and with that criterion 
I emphatically disagree on the ground the majority medical diagnosis or 
the majority judgment of ethical and esthetic values is, as Hamilton 
once said of it about politics, likely to be, and usually is, wrong. So 
far as the essentials of effective language expression are concerned— 
sentence structure, choice of words, and correct usage—they must be 
taught, not caught, thru social usage. Any sentence, written or oral, 
should be well constructed, grammatically correct, and made up of words 
that say plainly and precisely what one means. A junior high school 
student should be trained in these essentials if he is to have gesture 
power either to speak or write. In this connection permit me to observe 
one caution. There is a danger in an overemphasis of “functional” gram- 
mar, for we do not master the instruments of expression incidentally 
any more than we do the processes of mathematics or the scientific 
method,—a point which comes up below. 

Skill in writing is very important, of course. Skill in oral speech,’ 
including ordinary conversation, is much more important. We talk ever 
so much more than we write, and we admire those who have learned to 
talk freely without lack of words or loss of breath. They never fail to 
make their wants known. Those who talk well get what they want in 
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this world more often than others do. All that children can possibly 
learn about this language of ours, all that they can possibly add to 
their skill and resources in using it will be of constant advantage to 
them. The more they learn of the language, the better they can under- 
stand and enjoy life. 

Subjects for compositions should be chosen from the child’s own in- 
terests and experiences. 

Conversations, interviews, explanations, directions, announcements, 
telephone calls, social courtesies, stories, reports from magazine reading, 
and reviews are all good oral language activities. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, such as clubs, council meetings, and assemblies, furnish a motive 
force for oral composition. 

Some activities for written composition are business and personal 
letters, social notes, notices, directions, instructions, announcements, ad- 
vertisements, reports, articles for newspapers, and original compositions. 
The original composition will help the teacher to find the pupil who has 
more than ordinary ability to write. 

Correction should be in the hands of the class as fully as possible. 
It is better to center the attention of the class upon a few errors at a 
time; emphasize these corrections by special drills and then hold the class 
responsible for them. Penalize if necessary. 

It is recommended that a double grade be given in composition work, 
one for content and the other for form, as a means of making a student 
conscious of his strength and weakness. 

The refashioning and refining of the words, phrases, and clauses, 
the artistic side of composition work should be in the hands of the senior 
high school teachers of English. The literary theme-writing is also re- 
served for senior high school and college work. 

Composition in the junior high school should help the student to 
acquire skill in organizing his thoughts and to express his thoughts with 
clearness and correctness. 

It should be kept in mind that less composition, well done, accom- 
plishes much greater development than much work poorly and hastily 
done. 

Oral or written compositions should usually be short. Emphasize 
correct pronunciation and clear enunciation. 


Grammar. On reviewing the literature of modern educational 
theory, one finds almost unanimous condemnation of grammar as taught 
for a number of years. And numerous studies, especially of the num- 
ber and frequency of errors in the spoken and written language of chil- 
dren, have shown that the courses in grammar needed great modifica- 
tion. ri 

As a result of these attacks there were numerous and significant 
changes. Most textbooks eliminated or subordinated many topics which 
before demanded much time. Courses of study stressed “minimum essen- 
tials” without stating just what was meant by them. The pendulum 
seemed to swing from one extreme to the other. But during the past 
few years there is evidence of a marked sentiment in favor of a return 
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to “formal grammar.” Certainly the textbooks that present the subject 
most mechanically are the most popular in use. 

Just how much of this “formal grammar” should be in the junior 
high school English program and how should it be presented? 

Almost all of the best authorities on English in the junior high 
school agree that children in the junior high school should know parts 
of speech, phrases, clauses, modifiers, but that no term should be taught 
unless what it represents is important in functional grammar. The 
functional elements of grammar, those details, which can aid in pre- 
venting or correcting errors of expression or in the improvement of 
expression, should be mastered in the junior high school. Details se- 
lected for mastery should be taught in application. For example, it is 
not enough to teach that the objective case of a pronoun follows a prepo- 
sition; the pupil must be taught at the same time that the rule applies 
to such constructions as “between you and me,” “for John and him,” 
“with Mary and her.” 

Grammar in the junior high school should be taught as a tool of 
composition so that pupils can get the meaning out of a selection and 
put words and sentences together to express the thought desired. 

Grammar as a tool to improve the style has no place on the junior 
high school English program. 

There should be in each of the three years of the junior high school 
a systematic course of grammar. Unless grammar is taught as a usable 
standard for measuring correctness, it has no value for junior high 
school students. 


Spelling. English spelling is undeniably difficult. It is so far from 
phonetic that the sound of the word is no guide, and it is so far from 
consistent that analogy is likely to be misleading. And yet it must be 
learned for modern usage invests the accepted spelling with a sacredness 
that it hardly deserves. Bad spelling is only a little above bad man- 
ners. "s 
As in the case of grammar, most recent authorities agree that regu- 
lar work in spelling is necessary in the junior high school. Drill must 
be centered upon the words that investigation shows are frequently mis- 
spelled by pupils of these years. The lists should be made from the - 
written work of the children, from grade lists suggested by Thorndike, 
Horn, and other authorities, and from the “Spelling Demons for Junior 
High School.” 

Subject spelling should be carried on in science, history, and all 
other subjects so as to prevent the misspelling of words and technical 
terms belonging to those particular subjects. 

The junior high school English program should include a provision 
for teaching the spelling of the most important and difficult words which 
are commonly used in writing. This provision should include a definite 
plan for learning words which are missed in written work. 


Punctuation. Punctuation in the junior high school should be 
taught as a part of the study of the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence. Matters of punctuation that are purely or primarily rhetorical 
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should be sparingly touched upon in a junior high school for the reason 
that the pupils are not yet capable of fine distinctions and may easily 
form the habit of overpunctuating, which is worse than not punctuating 
at all. Pupils should be made to realize that marks of punctuation are 
intended to help the reader’s eye, and to prevent his running expressions 
together that should be noticed separately. 

Much of the subject-matter of punctuation is closely interwoven 
with grammatical structure, with which its presentation should be cor- 
related. A good rule for junior high school students to follow is—un- 
less there is a definite reason for using a mark of punctuation, it should 
be omitted. 

Whenever possible, rules and generalizations should be developed 
by the class from the examination of several examples. 











What the Junior High School Social Studies 
Programs Should Be 


PAuL ApDDISON, Principal of Wilson Junior High School, Muncie 


THERE are a great many more things to be said about the junior 
high school social studies program than can be discussed in thirty min- 
utes. It is my desire to place before you a few facts from educators in 
the field as to the contents of a social studies program and some of my 
own “hobbies” in regard to a social studies program. 

I quote here from C. O. Davis, University of Michigan, in his book 
on Junior High School Education’: 


“That the social studies should become the core of the junior high 
school curricula is an opinion that is being voiced by many educators, 
and put into practice by many school administrators. Nor are justifi- 
cations for the opinion difficult to find. More and more the school is 
being recognized as a great national agency for the socialization of indi- 
viduals. To be socialized implies an adaptation and adjustment of the 
individual to the group, a surrender of a portion of one’s independence 
in order that each may profit the more by the combining of resources 
and powers delegated to a common authority. To be socialized, there- 
fore, is to be humanized, to be possessed of group consciousness, and to 
exercise magnanimity toward all one’s associates and in all one’s rela- 
tionships. 


“There is good reason to think that in the amount, the kind, and 
the arrangement of the work, the teaching of history has not been or- 
ganized to the best advantage. Certain it is that the social results 
obtained have not been entirely satisfactory. Neither has historical 
interest among boys and girls been so keen as might be wished. 

“In part, the faults which are responsible for these deficiencies are 
three: (1) the lack of any systematic instruction in history other than 
American in the elementary school; (2) the encyclopedic nature of the 
history work offered in the seventh and eighth grades; (3) the difficul- 
ties incident to the course in ancient history in the ninth grade. 


“What is needed is a simpler and more concrete approach to the 
various specialized courses in history than the one that is commonly of- 
fered at present. Moreover, at its best, history is a dead subject; it 
deals with events that happened long ago; it is usually written in the 
past tense. Young students, however, are chiefly concerned with the 





1 Davis, C. O. Junior High School Education. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1924. pp. 178-79. 
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present and the immediate future. They are looking forward, and not 
back. They do not interpret life by means of ancient historical events 
but read its meaning largely in the circumstances of the present day.” 

I quote again from Mr. C. O. Davis in his address given before the 
Annual Junior High School Conference in May, 1930, in Muncie, Indiana: 

“To give our youth an awareness, appreciation, and understanding 
of how human beings can and (sometimes) do live together in harmony, 
to the end that they themselves shall become effective participants in 
society. Knowledge and facts, yes; but some things also that are very 
much beyond and more significant than these, namely, ideals, attitudes, 
the spirit of good-will, and habits of social codperation. This training 
it is the function of the social studies department particularly in the 
junior high school to give. 

“But the goals here established are not so easy of attainment as 
the words might suggest. Teaching merely factual knowledge is, it is 
true, a simple matter; teaching ideals is, however, not easy; while teach- 
ing social principles that will always and everywhere work themselves 
over into correct attitudes and desirable habits of social procedure is an 
exceedingly difficult task. Take for example the experience of the city 
of Detroit. For years in that city the social studies have been made 
the core of the school curriculum. Moreover, in order to make this 
material effective, especially well trained teachers and supervisors have 
been put in charge of it. Yet, in spite of these favoring conditions, 
the school authorities of Detroit are obliged to confess that the prac- 
tical effects of the social science work are not altogether what was hoped 
from it. 

“Now, clearly, if the social studies are truly to help pupils to under- 
stand and adjust themselves to real problems in life, the work of the 
school must itself relate to real problems. Real problems, however, are 
such because they involve doubts and difficulties. Real problems of life 
are always two-sided. If they were not, they would scarcely be prob- 
lems. Being two-sided, real problems are controversial. Being contro- 
versial, they elicit antagonisms among people and hence such problems 
are, by many, denied a place in the schools. 

“Granted that a danger lurks in bringing in controversial social 
problems for immature boys and girls of the school to discuss, neverthe- 
less, as I see the situation, a course in the social studies which rules 
out all controversial questions is scarcely worthy of inclusion in any 
school system. Controversial subjects can be handled in school with- 
out prejudices and without seeking to establish, in any final way, an 
affirmative or a negative point of view in respect to them. What is to 
be sought is the power to recognize social problems and the ability to 
treat them intelligently. If facts respecting given social problems are 
adduced, if pupils are taught to analyze and evaluate facts, if skills in 
establishing principles supported by the facts are developed, and if 
pupils are given training in applying principles to real concrete ques- 
tions of the day, controversial topics not only cannot be objectionable 
but they will be actually indispensable in the teaching of a vital social 
science program in the schools.” So much for Mr. Davis’ point of view 
on the teaching of social service in junior high school. 
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In order that the objectives and principles as set forth by the Indi- 
ana Social Study Curriculum Committee may be realized in the schools, 
a new type of classroom and of classroom procedure should be pro- 
vided. This laboratory model social science room should be fitted out 
with teaching aids of a material sort such as those with which other 
laboratories are equipped. This involves books of many sorts, maps, 
charts, writing desks, tables, and visual education. Some of our schools 
are fortunate in that they have this equipment. It seems to me that 
schools not equipped need not feel alarmed because of added expense 
since progressive teachers will see to it that they get this material 
without very much expense. 


May I quote now from Junior High School Procedure written by 
Touton and Struthers.* A part of their report comes from the Twenty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Among the points they gave are the following four: 


“1. The question should not be ‘how to put the social studies into 
our curricula’ but ‘how to organize our curricula around social objectives.’ 
2. The center of attention should be our social living in this country 
and how it comes to be what it is. 3. Any program of social studies 
which hopes to be successful must be drawn with consideration for voca- 
tional needs. This suggests no conflict of interest. Men work together 
in organized society. Vocational training will be greatly improved— 
even as a ‘money-making’ matter for the individual—by the right kind 
of social study backbone. 4. An effective program of social studies will 
be organized in terms of the psychology of learning.” 


The average child of junior high school is at least reaching out to 
understand his relationships to other people and to society as a whole. 
The fact that he is not aware of a developing attitude does not inter- 
fere with making use of this interest. 


In reorganizing the social study curriculum in Indiana the State 
Committee has attempted to put into effect a few of the principles and 
objectives already mentioned in this report. This committee found it- 
self differing in a great many respects on the technique and procedure 
for teaching social studies. But on one thing we agree, and that is that 
the new Indiana social study course will be for the boys and girls of 
Indiana. We were faced with a problem of teaching geography and 
history as separate courses (this is now being done), of unifying geog- 
raphy and history, of offering parallel courses, or of teaching pupil 
activity courses. As you know, Indiana is not doing a very good job 
of teaching its history and geography from the standpoint of correla- 
tion. For example, we teach European geography and American his- 
tory in seventh year. A class leaves Europe at the fifth period and goes 
to Texas for the sixth. 


We have the choice of following three procedures: 
1. Of making unified courses of study—call it social study because 
it will consist of geography, history, civics, economics, etc., as they are 


2? Touton, Frank C. and Struthers, Alice B. Junior High School Procedure. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1926, pp. 314-16. 
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needed. (A great many educators in the school systems advocate this 
procedure.) 

2. Of offering parallel courses in history and geography. 

3. Of offering a strictly pupil activity course. 

May I digress here a moment to give you a large overview of the 
subject-matter tentatively agreed upon for the first nine grades. 

Primary grades—Home and community. 

Intermediate grades—World life, which includes for the sixth grade 
the discovery and colonization of the new world up to about 1750. 

Junior high school—That part of American history taking place 
between 1750 and 1876. 

Eighth grade—Recent world history, with the United States as a 
center of study. 

Ninth grade—Social problems and educational guidance. Some 
question may come up with the senior high school people as to the social 
problems in the ninth year, as to the nature of these problems, and the 
extent to which they may be taught. It is not the purpose of the ninth- 
year social study program to take away the subject-matter that is being 
taught in the twelfth-year civics class. We are interested in teaching a 
social problem as it applies to a community and the extent that this 
problem will have upon the future citizenry of the community of which 
this pupil will be a part. For example, I would like to cite two local 
problems, school taxes and the sewerage disposal system. Here are two 
problems that are well worth considering, but it is not necessary to 
study these problems strictly from a technical standpoint nor is it nec- 
essary to burden the pupil with a great deal of detail. However, if these 
problems are socialized it is an evident fact that in a few years’ time 
your community will be well educated on taxes and sanitary necessities. 
We should like to devote a great amount of time in the ninth year to 
educational guidance and social study programs. However, the guid- 
ance phase will be neglected in so far as the teachers of social studies 
are not prepared adequately to teach the guidance. On the other hand, 
some educators advocate taking the guidance out of social science and 
making a special subject of it. 

The junior high school social study must consist of problems. We 
are not sure that any of these problems will be solved, but we would 
like to be sure that good teaching will result in good thinking and that 
the pupil of junior high school age will acquire the habit of weighing 
the problems and forming his own conclusions. 

Much more could be said on the subject as to what the junior high 
school social study courses should be, and many questions may arise from 
this report. So, in closing, may I enumerate Mr. Harold O. Rugg’s ten 
teaching principles as applied to social study. 

1. The pupils learn only by active participation. 

The situations of the school must be real and dramatic. 

Learning proceeds thru the gradual accumulation of experience. 
Every avenue of learning should be employed. 

The activities in which the child participates must be carefully or- 
ganized. 
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Some materials of the social studies need to be acquired thru a sys- 
tematic and economical practice or verbatim repetition. 

Learnings are never single; they are always many-sided. Hence 
teaching must engage the pupil in a wide variety of learnings. 
Thoro mastery of a problem comes only from prolonged study of it. 
But this understanding grows more effectively thru the intense study 
of a few matters than thru the superficial study of many matters. 
Hence a teacher is compelled to select wisely the topics he would 
have his pupils study. 

Young people deal with abstract matters more clearly if they can 
concentrate their attention upon one principle or one theme at a 
time. Accordingly good teaching confronts a pupil with one im- 
portant aspect of life, one control movement or theme, one funda- 
mental concept or generalization at a time. 

“Understanding units” rather than geographic, political, or regional 
units should be employed in organizing any, or all, materials of the 
social sciences. 


What Shall I Read? 


SHELTON PHELPS, Director of Instruction in Peabody College for 
Teachers 


A COLLEGE professor was sitting one evening in his library, around 
him the books which had served as his most intimate companions thru 
many years. Idly he allowed his glance to turn from title to title in 
those long rows of shelves. Old favorites held his glance a moment 
as it loitered lingeringly on Kenilworth, on The Abbott, The Heart of 
Midlothian, Martin Chuzzlewit, Les Miserables, The Count of Monte 
Cristo, Don Quixote, The Leatherstockings, Lorna Doone, and a score 
of others which passed by all too quickly in that cursory review. As 
the circle of the room neared completion his gaze rested on his table. 
There, resting as he had left them, lay: Elizabeth and Essex, Napo- 
leon, Jefferson and Hamilton, Lord Jim, The White Monkey, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, and several other current offerings which had of late 
claimed his attention. The professor was tired. For a moment almost 
he was appalled by the number of books which surrounded him. The 
memory of many pleasant and profitable hours during which he had 
reached the place of intimate acquaintance with many of this same 
number sagged, and he was a beginner with this whole list before him 
and he must read them, for he sought scholarship. Hazily in his think- 
ing an old verse was trying to shape itself. The words came slowly and 
as he mused a line was shaping: 


“ 


of making many books there is no end 
And much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 


These lines seemed to describe his feelings, and lazily he mused 
on, then with the change of position the vigour of the young replaced 
this gentle cynicism of maturity. All eagerly, he ran his eye among 
these volumes. No longer their number discouraged him, only eager 
curiosity impelled him. What tales of human life and its adventures did 
those magic volumes hold; what tales of human culture could be found 
therein; and what stories from a glorious past could they carry to this 
day? His hand sought one, but even blessed with the counsel of matu- 
rity and possessed of the actual knowledge of the contents of the book 
he touched, he paused. Should this be read first? Eagerly he sought 
another, surely this would be the one, but again he hesitated. Why use 
his time on any but the best, and then his lips framed the question, What 
shall I read? His youth had asked this question and his maturity had 
hesitated in its answer. How much could be accomplished, it seemed, 
if that simple question could but be answered. 

As the college professor continued to turn this question in his think- 
ing and sought its answer, the importance of that question grew. “Why,” 
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he thought, “if it should be my task to determine the degree of knowl- 
edge which an individual possessed, I’d rather have him answer that 
one simple question than to give him both a written and an oral exam- 
ination.” “Suppose,” he continued half aloud, “I had to measure the 
culture possessed by a group, why I would rather know what they read 
than anything else. One’s culture is the wideness of his information. 
To know much of many things, to know their setting, and to know them 
in their setting, this is scholarship.” 

The conventional measure of culture is the breadth of information 
possessed. Scholarship implies accuracy of information, but it also con- 
notes knowledge of many things. The individual who knows one thing 
intensively, who knows almost all there is to know of that phase of 
knowledge, may be a technician of the highest order, but will hardly be 
thought of as scholarly. Whether this should be true is perhaps another 
question; whether the older meaning should be modified, a third question; 
whether the concept of scholarship rests upon tradition and custom, is 
perhaps a fourth; but the fact remains that there is such a thing as con- 
ventional information, things that we are ashamed not to know, things 
concerning which we must not show ignorance, things which must be 
known for their own sake. The knowledge of these things seems to be 
what is considered culture. With it one is thought to be scholarly, with- 
out it one cannot aspire to that coveted classification. One may con- 
tribute to the field of information and not be thought scholarly, and 
conversely, one may make no contribution and yet be thought a scholar. 

Should one be a specialist or should he be a scholar? Can one 
afford to lessen his degree of specialization in the interest of scholar- 
ship? Can one be both? Has specialization a right to demand that 
one exclude interests in other fields of knowledge, and become a devotee 
who sees but one subject, reads but one subject, even breathes, eats, 
and sleeps one subject? The answer to this question is that herein 
lies the most fundamental problem confronting each one who seeks to 
be a scholar. Where to leave off general knowledge and take on spe- 
cialization, where to cling to general knowledge and not allow special- 
ization to disregard those things which every scholar should know,— 
this is also the fundamental problem of all reasoning, when to leave the 
general for the special. 

Tho not often admitted and less often discussed, the college per- 
haps seldom produces the scholar. When the limited few within this 
highly selected group are considered, their scholarship is found to have 
developed from years of scholarly habits and pursuits followed long 
after student days in colleges were ended. The answer perhaps to how 
that scholarship was acquired would be found to answer also the ques- 
tion, “What do they read?” Similarly for every aspiring student the 
most important question to answer is, “What shall I read?” 

As our professor closed his soliloquy his daughter entered the li- 
brary. Young, enthusiastic, a junior in a very well-known college for 
women, she was a balance between a very modern young woman and 
a student of serious style. Wise, they are a profound group, these col- 
lege juniors, beyond her years perhaps; and more serious than her mock 
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modernity might indicate, she confronted her father with this question: 
“Dad,” she asked demurely, “have you seen the list of one hundred books 
which the one hundred judges chosen from Who’s Who have selected 
as being books which every well-informed American between the ages 
of forty to forty-five has read?” The father looked up quickly, he knew 
what was coming, it happened that way in this family, but the scholar 
in him triumphed. “No,” he answered quietly with a premonition of an 
impending happening, “I have not seen it.” He had not long to wait. 
“T thought you would be interested in it,” said the daughter, producing 
the list. 

On opposite sides of the library table they sat, the daughter holding 
that list, the father waiting somewhat nervously this new type of exam- 
ination. In the years gone he had successfully run the gamut of exam- 
inations, including the dreaded final-orals which had permitted him to 
affix the coveted initials Ph.D. to his name. Why should he dread this 
one by his child? Was it the channel in which his thoughts had but 
lately strayed? Was it a nervous shrinking from this question which 
his own thought had formed, when he faced it in the past tense, “What 
had he read?” This daughter knew her Dad was considered scholarly; 
she knew he read and read and read. She knew that people said he was 
well-informed. She knew that for more than ten generations his people 
had been Americans, and she also knew that he was approaching all 
too fast the upper margin of that age limit which the judges had named 
for the group who had done this reading. Knowing these things she 
sat a youthful judge to apply the test. Before her was the book list, 
in one hand a pencil poised and pointed. Lorna Doone she read. “Yes,” 
replied the father; Scottish Chiefs she read. “Yes,” replied the father; 
Scarlet Letter, “Yes”; Pére Goriot, “No” the answer came slowly, hon- 
estly, and without a doubt regretfully. So the process continued, the 
daughter reading each title, the father answering deliberately “yes” or 
“no.” Each time the answer “yes” was given a check was quickly and 
brightly made. When “no” came more slowly the grave and slightly 
troubled look that was to be given perhaps to future classes, and espe- 
cially to the loitering backward students in those classes, was his only 
reward. When the list was ended the checks were counted. Seventy! 
Seventy out of a possible one hundred. The professor’s face wore the 
look that he had seen on countless freshmen’s faces as papers, which they 
in innocence had thought were good, had returned to them thru his pro- 
fessorial hands. What lingered longest, however, was the “70.” Always 
it had been the passing mark. Just the dead line. He had gone just 
as low as he could go, and still not fail. His daughter’s look had said 
quite plainly, “Well, you succeeded in getting by. You have read too 
many to be yourself thrown out. Too bad you have missed the other 
thirty.” Then came one more freshman reaction. “I’l] read those thirty 
before I’m forty-five,” he said to himself. “It is more than a year yet 
and then we’ll have another checking.” Almost furtively his eye roved 
along the shelves and picked two for which he had answered “no.” He 
was going on a professional trip. He would be on a Pullman at least 
two whole days. This was his favorite place to read; usually he was 
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undisturbed. Handing these two books to his wife, with assumed non- 
chalance, he asked that they be included in the contents of his traveling 
bags then in state of being packed. He was answering part of the 
question, “What should he read?” Also he was saying, “What my 
daughter believes I should have read I shall read, for she shall keep 
on believing her Dad a well-informed person,” our professor being among 
those old-fashioned folk who clung to the delusion that his modern 
daughter looked wp to her father. 

The experiences of this professor had not, however, ended. On his 
return from the trip he met his intimate friend, the professor of his- 
tory. “Have you read that new book by Claude Bowers, Jefferson und 
Hamilton?” asked the student of history. Now our professor was not 
a specialist in history. On the other hand, he was a great admirer of 
Jefferson. All he could find on him he had read. Countless hours he 
had spent working thru a long row of volumes containing letters from 
the sage of Monticello to Cabell, to Madison, and to countless others. 
He had wandered over the grounds on the crest of that beautiful Blue 
tidge hill gloating over the memories of Democracy’s patron. On the 
campus of a great university, he had in undergraduate days paused 
many times before the simple limestone shaft which Jefferson had picked 
to mark his resting-place, to decipher that immortal epitaph which came 
from the same pen that wrote the bond of freedom. All that pertained 
to Jefferson which he could find, he had read, and by a glorious chance 
he had read this book by Bowers. How happily it had come to his desk 
before it reached his friend’s. And that friend, altho a specialist in 
history, had not read it. The conversation soon revealed this. Then 
our professor began to question closely concerning the new book. Pro- 
fessors are like that; when they find you have not read a book they 
will ask every question they can devise concerning it,—perhaps it is 
to lead you to read the book. It was hours afterwards before these 
thoughts came—‘‘My history friend had a right to ask me if I had 
read this book by Bowers. It is a great contribution in his field, and 
I must know not only my own field but I must read some of the really 
great contributions in other fields.” A day or two later, when in the 
office of another colleague, this time a science professor, when a book 
was pushed toward him with the question, “Have you read this sum- 
mary of science by sixteen University of Chicago professors, The Nature 
of the World and Man?” he promptly borrowed the book and carried it 
home to read. He had reached his answer, he had accepted its philoso- 
phy, and, a true student, he sought to put his beliefs into practice. 

And so the story ends, its tale is told, and its moral all too obvious. 
To everyone the question comes, “What shall I read?” The answer 
made determines scholarship, culture, and much of happiness. The 
choice that will be made if it includes those time-proved classics which 
the world believes that every well-informed individual has read, tem- 
pered with that which is current in one’s own field of specialization, 
and seasoned with the great contributions outside one’s own field, will 
yield in time the coveted distinction of scholarship which the graduate 
looks forward sometime to possessing. Perhaps no other road leads 
directly there. One then must needs consider quite carefully his answer 
to that seemingly simple question, “What shall I read?” 





The Senior High School Curriculum 


BLANCHE WELLONS, Head of English Department, Bloomington High 
School 


THE English curriculum has its bases in common with all the other 
curricula. The child, and not the subject, is the center of interest. In- 
stead of thinking of the English curriculum in terms of subject-matter 
or of knowledge, we are regarding it as a series of experiences (activi- 
ties and processes relative to the subject of English) which children 
must have by way of developing abilities to perform the specific activi- 
ties of life. For the activities in the world’s social and business life 
are specific, and the language-composition phase of the English program 
attempts to help the pupil meet such language needs as these: to write 
a letter—a clear business letter or an interesting friendly letter; to con- 
verse easily and agreeably; to carry out interviews upon which his for- 
tune may depend; to make meaning clear in a courteous manner in 
business; to enter graciously into ordinary social situations of life; to 
participate in the work of organizations of church, civic, and social life. 
We do not regard composition, then, as a subject to be divided into four 
discourse types: narration, description, exposition, and argumentation. 
These are the purely academic divisions. The same shift of emphasis 
is made in the teaching of grammar, also. There, we emphasize correc- 
tion of errors and application of principles instead of information about 
rules and definitions. In choosing literature, we are transferring the 
emphasis from the intrinsic to the functional values, and are asking not 
only “What is this selection?” but “What will it do?” May not a book 
be intrinsically good but functionally bad? Many of the classics in our 
traditional courses of study were written for adults, and adult experi- 
ence is required to interpret and to appreciate them. Realization of 
their truths is the important thing. This is not so new, you say. No, 
neither is it a patent with all rights reserved by education departments, 
either. Mark Twain said the same thing years ago in his story of The 
Connecticut Yankee. “The mere knowledye of a fact,” he said, “is 
pale; but when you come to realize that fact, it takes on color.” This 
ideal of conduct rather than the ideal of knowledge as a guide in build- 
ing our courses of study and in directing our teaching is not new, but 
making it an active principle has been a slow process. In a similar 
way, our program in the teaching of reading aims to develop specific 
abilities. Increasing reading skills in handling various types of reading 
matter is most important. Cursory reading, careful reading, and con- 
sultation—to trace quickly and accurately a particular fact in reference 
books, and evaluating and making wider interpretations and applications 
of points presented, are specific activities. The curriculum-maker ana- 
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lyzes these activities, and, by means of careful analysis, he discovers 
and sets up definite objectives. Such analysis gives a basis for select- 
ing subject-matter and activities. 


The doctrine of social need, then, is one of the major determinants 
of the English curriculum. Such a program attempts to adapt educa- 
tion to the wide range of needs found in the high school English class 
of today. A very prominent tendency in curriculum building, today, is, 
as Dr. Charles Pendleton stated recently in the Peabody Journal of 
Education, provision for individuality—“actual personalization of teach- 
ing, itself, by adjustment from moment to moment, and day to day, in 
both content of courses and pedagogical approach to the temperament of 
each child.” The college preparatory function of the high school English 
course is a minor one. We need some specialization in the upper years 
of the high school for pupils going to college, but the course as a whole 
is organized with reference to basic personal and social needs rather 
than with reference to college entrance requirements. If we can make 
our English program complete and personalized, we shall be preparing 
for either college or life. The colleges are wanting students with more 
power to read. This, they say, may be more valuable than mere bow- 
ing acquaintance with literature or memorization of facts. Life de- 
mands the same ability, while success in other high school studies 
depends largely on the pupil’s ability to read. It must be the business 
of the high school, too, to teach fundamentals of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. The colleges have a right to de- 
mand this, and such mastery in the high school provides the pupil with 
a tool for daily use in a world where success depends largely upon the 
ability to exchange ideas by means of language. We need to break 
down the lesson-learning attitude and to impress pupils with the fact 
that they must develop their ability to handle ideas, and must master 
mechanics, not because the school insists that they should, but because 
life, itself, demands it. 

The chief problem of articulation is that between the elementary 
school and the high school rather than the college. English is unique 
in its relation to the mental development and to the constant reorgan- 
ization of the pupil’s whole life experiences. The relation of language 
and of reading to the expanding life is so close and intimate that we 
cannot drop the systematic practice of speaking, writing, and reading 
at any point in the school program. Since the expansion of the child’s 
discourse depends largely upon his expanding intellectual content, we 
should teach only so much technique at any one time as pupils can 
actually use or profit by. Its constant usefulness gives the English 
curriculum an unique position among other courses. It has the lion’s 
share of the time in our schedule because it is the bond of all subjects 
in the school system. The pupil’s ability to progress in other subjects 
usually depends upon his ability to read and to handle the English lan- 
guage accurately and effectively. Perhaps no field of education has been 
so severely criticized for inefficiency as has the teaching of grammar 
and composition. The results have been meager because it has been so 
difficult to see our objectives. Outcomes have been too numerous, and 
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we have centered attention on the outcomes in the English classroom 
rather than in other classrooms or outside in daily activities, and, too, 
the English program covers such a multitude of specific activities and 
knowledge plus appreciation. When we add to this the wide range of 
mental and cultural capacities represented in our schools today and note 
the growing complexity of life itself, we see that the task of building 
the English curriculum is extremely difficult. The selection and organ- 
ization of subject-matter are being questioned and tested as never be- 
fore, and enough curriculum studies have already been made to give 
valuable help to the English curriculum-maker in any school system. 


The English curriculum is commonly divided into two main divi- 
sions: the reading-literature courses and the grammar-composition or 
expression courses. Each of these has to do with ideas. Reading is 
the ‘re-thinking of ideas expressed in printed symbols, while composition 
is the invention and presentation of ideas in oral or written symbols. 
We need to put a premium on ideas and on thinking. “The first aim 
in English instruction,” says Sterling A. Leonard, “should be to make 
the English classroom a normal, social place where people talk, listen, 
read, and write because they have ideas and want more.” The course 
should provide a wealth of stimulating contacts with a wide variety of 
reading material. On the expression side we should have rich assimi- 
lative composition activities growing naturally out of needs for express- 
ing. Education is the process by which the student discovers and de- 
velops himself. We must enlarge the pupil’s resources. 

We find that one of the chief difficulties in the way of organization 
of material and of activities lies in the great differences between the 
scientific technique found in the reading and grammar courses, and the 
appreciation technique necessary in the literature and creative-writing 
courses. For this reason, the curriculum needs to be organized in blocks 
or units of work, each of which will have very definite objectives, out- 
comes, and standards. A varying social background must be assumed 
and a considerable range of subject-matter and activities provided. 
Probably the best program outlines material and activities for minimum, 
average, and maximum achievements. In the unit organization, each 
pupil becomes an adventurer, uniformity is not essential, there is no 
upper limit for any pupil, and no pupil is pushed at a rate that baffles. 
The pupil gets, at the beginning of his study, a view of the entire unit 
and proceeds with a forward looking mind, a procedure altogether im- 
possible under the daily lesson plan régime. We already have much 
evidence on the unit method of organization and teaching. The daily 
“lesson” fits nobody. Units of learning comprehensive in their nature, 
and built up about specific human situations, integrating the pupils’ 
experiences are being substituted for “lessons.” Such units will, on the 
one hand, in practical English, aid pupils to help themselves improve 
their technique in expression and in reading, while thru other units pu- 
pils have opportunities to deepen their resources for experiencing litera- 
ture and for creative composition. The goals are definite to teacher 
and pupil alike, and the learning process is achieved by the pupil and 
not imposed by the teacher. 
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The program in reading sets up a unit, definitely outlined and pur- 
poseful, to the pupil. The high school must provide drill and remedial 
work for improving reading skills, because the elementary school has not 
and cannot do all that is necessary in developing the ability to read. 
Irion, in his study of reading comprehension of ninth-year pupils, ar- 
rived at the unescapable conclusion that approximately one-half of our 
pupils in the ninth grade do not read well enough to profit from their 
study of literature. Other studies in addition to Mr. Irion’s have pointed 
out, too, “that it is hazardous to proceed on the assumption that high 
school pupils can read well enough to comprehend and to appreciate 
literature by merely reading. Diagnostic testing and prescribed drill 
work have a place in the high school English program.” Reading is 
of such great social value both within and without school that it has 
been said that about all any school, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, can hope to do for its students is to teach them to read. 

There is a decided tendency to conceive literature broadly and to 
include in its content much material which was formerly relegated to 
other fields or omitted entirely. Our ultimate objective is the habit of 
reading good literature—to have pupils gradually accept standards and 
to form judgments. So the modern curriculum endeavors to lead pu- 
pils thru a series of reading experiences that are enjoyable because 
they are adapted at each stage of advance to the pupil’s capacity. We 
have learned much in the past decade about young people’s interests 
and reading-age levels. On the results of some thoro investigations con- 
cerning the values of the literature found in the traditional course of 
study, curriculum-makers, today, are moving many literary selections 
from the earlier high school years to the course for later years, and, 
in many cases, are eliminating many selections altogether. The litera- 
ture must be easily within the pupils’ comprehension, for it is important 
to develop speed and delight in reading, especially in the earlier high 
school years. Each semester’s reading course will be unified and defi- 
nitely a logical part of the whole, but it must be flexible and adaptable 
and founded upon the mental development of the pupil. Basic reading 
for group study is provided with a list of related readings and activi- 
ties for enrichment. Much of the class period is devoted to a work- 
type procedure and laboratory method. After studying a unit type or in 
the lower years a unit based on a significant theme or dominant inter- 
est, the amount and quality of reading increases rapidly. We don’t need 
to be extremists on either intensive or extensive reading. Each has its 
place and we must have both. The literature course of today when 
contrasted with the traditional course is prominently extensive. We no 
longer spend five or six weeks on one classic. 

Included in the literature course are (1) classics, selections that 
will supply the need of a common culture; (2) a variety of types; (3) 
a variety of moods (many courses include a study of humor, and there 
is much to be taught there); and (4) current material. Take neither 
the side of the ancients nor of the moderns in choosing literature. Wel- 
come any honest delight of our pupils. The contemporary writing por- 
trays life as the boys and girls know it and for that reason it serves 
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as an approach and stepping-stone to the classics of the past. For 
the average pupil, literature is an academic creation, and therefore is 
removed from real life and reality; it deals with a dead past and so 
is still more remote. Happily the anthology compilers and book pub- 
lishers in their improvement of textbooks are helping us to make litera- 
ture more vital and more attractive to youthful minds. Compare the 
poorly printed, pedantically edited, and unattractively bound volumes 
which you used in school with the colorful and attractive books made 
for the high school boys and girls of today. 

The school magazines such as The Scholastic, Current Literature, 
and The Magazine World are valuable agencies in stimulating interest 
in literature and in giving the young people contact with good magazine 
material on their own experience and mental level. The magazine and 
newspaper must have a definite place in our English program, too. Much 
of the pupils’ recreational reading will be current material,—the news- 
paper, a few magazines, and an occasional book. 

The main task is to include enough variety in content and form in 
our literature course to give the boys and girls some conception of the 
vastness and variety of literature and to stimulate a desire to venture 
into the realms of books and to explore for themselves. 

The aims of the outside reading program are to create a desire for 
reading as a habit and to guide pupils to books and authors worth while. 
Include any good reading in the outside reading lists which tends to 
contribute a sense of sound values in the pupils’ lives. They need to 
realize the demands of human relationships, the delight to be had in 
fanciful and imaginary tales and in adventure, the inspiration of good 
biography, and the range of interests in the world. The matter of recre- 
ational reading should not be a side issue. There should be definite 
training for leisure reading, and class time should be used for adver- 
tising books and for getting books into the hands of pupils. Records 
of the reading should be kept, but no pupil should be forced to read. 
This will not be necessary if the right devices and suggestions are used. 
To be effective, guidance must be constructive, sympathetic, and appar- 
ently incidental. Such a list as the Home Reading List, published by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, should be used. 

The course in composition attempts to make this phase of English 
work an interesting part of student life and growth—not perfunctory 
exercises of assigned work. Vital everyday expressional situations are 
provided, and, thru these, composition principles to aid the pupils in 
their everyday speaking and writing are taught. Such activities as 
these are listed: story-telling, conversation, group discussion, letter- 
writing, giving instructions, making explanations, describing, interview- 
ing, and salesmanship. The aims of the course are few, definite, and 
attainable. Social communication, we say, is our dominant aim. The 
Report of the Committee on the Place and Function of English in Ameri- 
can Life has stated that the command of language comprises (1) ac- 
quaintance with the structure and subject-matter of the language and 
the rules of its use, and (2) skill in handling the resources of language 
in communication and interpretation of thought. Providing purpose- 
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ful composition activities that will promote self-criticism and self-cor- 
rection as well as stimulate expression is the task of the curriculum- 
maker. 

Speaking and writing are two forms of the same activity, and the 
same principles underlie both. We have thought of oral composition as 
primarily practice in making speeches, but in the course of study today, 
and according to the composition activities listed above, it includes much 
more than this. Oral composition is classified under two heads: infor- 
mal discussion, and formal, carefully planned talks. The technique of 
developing skill in personal conversation is receiving attention. Among 
other vital experiences, we make prominent the listening ability. A chief 
value in oral composition is making good listeners and good appraisers. 
We need to emphasize the value of reacting to what we hear, of know- 
ing why a speech is good. In the oral composition phase of our Eng- 
lish program there is splendid opportunity for codperation with other 
departments. We need to extend the English work into every class- 
room, and to secure codperation among teachers of other departments. 
A more widespread responsibility relative to our pupils’ habits of speech 
is necessary. Such codperation is gradually coming, but the English 
department will have to promote it. 

The following requirements underlie the construction of the gram- 
mar-composition course: 

1. A functional viewpoint. The actual needs of the class are to 
be discovered and satisfied. 

2. Sharp separation of drill and expression periods. 

3. Instruction adaptable to individual needs. 

4. Definite standards set up in connection with each activity. The 
place of setting up cumulative standards is being accepted in place of 
continuous reteaching in each grade. 

5. Some unifying method of organization. Content background in 
which the language element is prominent is employed. The unit of work 
covers a series of lessons using pupil initiative in purposing, planning, 
executing, evaluating, and revising the work. This in turn means work- 
shop procedure. 

6. Careful planning before compositions are given orally or are 
written. 

7. Self-criticism and appraisal by each pupil of his own work. 
Either group judgment or individual judgment functions. The teacher’s 
* continued and exclusive marking of pupils’ papers is futile. 

8. Models appropriate for the activity. There is much more lib- 
eral and intelligent use of the imitative factor than ever before. 

9. Each term’s work (a) clearly motivated, (b) offering fresh at- 
tack on principles and forms, each requiring more ability than the last, 
(c) insuring progress and growth, and (d) presenting a distinct con- 
tribution. 

Besides the composition which we call practical or essential in 
everyday activities, there is the program for creative or imaginative 
writing which has very definite values and a technique all its own. The 
word creative is a popular term. Industrialism has made creation the 
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commonplace of shop and factory. And schools, as conservative as they 
are, are trying to keep up with the test tube. Deep within us is a 
vast imaginative power, varying in quality and intensity, but probably 
the same in each of us, and imaginative writing gives opportunity for 
expression and for a more direct appreciation of life. We do not ex- 
pect to contribute much of value to literature, nor do we expect to 
develop artists, but we find that creative writing does three or four valu- 
able things. It breeds in the pupil’s mind a feeling for the worth- 
whileness of words and develops a keener appreciation of the masters 
of literature. It contributes to craftsmanship, and above all, it stimu- 
lates and builds personality, giving a new dignity and increasing respect 
for the wise and beautiful self of the individual. A program should be 
provided for each semester’s bit of creative writing, and in larger schools 
an elective course in creative writing should be offered. Provide for 
some publicity or publication of such composition productions. Encour- 
age pupils to enter the creative contests in the National High School 
Awards. 


Such writing, however, is for the few, and one child in a schoolroom 
who expresses himself beautifully in story or verse is a blessing to the 
teacher and the school. And in spite of the thought side of English, 
the teacher cannot escape the training of pupils in some degree of liter- 
acy. Our task is to teach children to think and to help put their 
thoughts into fitting words and sentences. We may aspire to higher 
things. We may loathe the struggle with the whole catalog of speech 
faults common to man, but we have to take the pupils as they are, and 
our course must provide functional grammar and language work, spell- 
ing, and punctuation. The public expects it. Other departments ex- 
pect it. The colleges have a right to insist upon a mastery of these 
fundamentals as the function of the high school. We have materially 
reduced the amount of grammar to be taught. The matter of place- 
ment of topics is still an unsolved problem. The chief function of gram- 
mar is to aid in the construction of sentences, with some aid in cor- 
recting usage. Organize the grammar course, then, in the light of 
its contribution to the handling of sentences. Such a study as Storm- 
zand and O’Shea’s How Much English Grammar? or Dr. Lyman’s Sum- 
mary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composi- 
tion are excellent helps in the building of the grammar units. Provide 
diagnostic tests, drill material, and summary tests of a very definite 
character for each unit of instructional material. The principle of mini- 
mum essentials is practical and gives the English teacher and pupils 
at least one definite phase of English teaching. Correlation between 
the semester’s grammar and composition activities will provide motiva- 
tion and opportunities for application of principles. The correction of 
the lesson. learning tendency is the main problem in matters of sentence 
structure and usage. If items to be taught are chosen on the basis of 
their social value, and pupils are led to realize that they need instruc- 
tion and practice in material that really functions outside the classroom, 
we shall be able to make matters of good usage and mechanics in oral 

and written speech a basic, permanent part of the pupil’s life. 
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The best recent courses are more or less haphazard in their attack 
upon essential problems of expression, but there is hope in the fact 
that more and more teachers are applying the criterion of social use- 
fulness to the material for our courses of study. 

In general there are two extremes in building the English course 
of study. The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education recommends a course containing “only a statement 
of objectives, a sequence of experiences shown by analysis to be reason- 
ably uniform in value in achieving the objectives, subject-matter found 
to be reasonably uniform as the best means of engaging in the experi- 
ences, and statements of immediate outcomes to be derived from the 
experiences.” The other method provides a complete organization of 
all learning units. For teachers untrained in organizing units, the lat- 
ter method may be better, but such a course has a tendency to reduce 
the teacher to the position of merely carrying out instructions, and it 
presents to the pupils stereotyped material and activities allowing no 
pupil participation in organizing their activities. The first method 
leaves the organization entirely in the hands of the teacher. The ef- 
fectiveness of either depends to a great extent upon the teacher. Back 
of the course of study and methods is that controlling force, the teacher. 
The efficient English teacher will see that her course makes adequate 
provision for pupil activity, both individual and group, in understand- 
ing and accepting definite goals, in planning to attain these goals, in 
executing the plans, and in judging the results. After the rule has been 
discovered by the class, it should be thoroly fixed in mind by drill work 
and thereafter required of all satisfactory work of that and all succeed- 
ing semesters. 

All high school teachers and college instructors will testify that 
most students do not know what a “decent” sentence is. Punctuation 
drills help to produce “decent” sentences. Punctuation should be treated 
like spelling; the trouble spots should be picked out and different sorts 
of remedies should be applied until the trouble is removed. It is not 
a case of a thousand kinds of errors, but of a dozen common blunders 
that incessantly recur. Plenty of examples of unpunctuated sentences 
should be given. Letter-writing is an excellent activity for punctua- 
tion drills. A good slogan for students to have before them during these 
drills is: ‘“Punctuate when you know how. If you don’t know, use 
none.” 


Summary 


Junior high school pupils should be expected to use good English 
in all of their high school work; that is, in their mathematics classes, 
history classes, language classes, etc., as well as in their English classes. 
Not until every teacher in the school insists upon the pupil’s best in 
his English can the English course be a genuine success. 


The Senior High School Social Studies 
Program 


DEWITT S. MorGAN, Principal of Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


To begin this discussion I have been trying to find certain proposi- 
tions concerning the social studies program in the senior high school 
upon which I might feel fairly sure that we would agree. I admit that 
they are few and can quickly be stated. We would likely agree that the 
social studies should occupy an important place in the high school cur- 
riculum. We would likely further agree that the increasing complexity 
of human relationships makes instruction in the field of the social studies 
more imperative than ever before. But beyond that I dare not presume 
that there would be any unanimity of opinion. Concerning what we 
should teach, when we should teach it, why we should teach it, and to 
whom we should teach, we would likely find ourselves in healthy but 
hearty disagreement. 

I cannot say that the past ten years have contributed much to a 
satisfactory solution. While there has not been great progress toward 
solutions which would be generally accepted, there has been a reason. 
Some day we may look back upon the 1920’s as a period of daring indi- 
vidual experimentation in the social studies—a time when in the light of 
developments in the science of education we were trying to get our bear- 
ings. It is not to be expected that in such an era there would be agree- 
ment. We have each been formulating our programs according to our 
own individual philosophies and we each get our notions set as to the 
superiority of our own places and organizations. But one fact con- 
fronts every one of us, to make us humble when we might otherwise 
be self-satisfied. Not one of us can yet present one bit of conclusive 
evidence as to what our program of social teaching in the school is 
actually doing for development of social understanding and creation of 
social attitudes. 

There is reason to believe that the “thirties” of this century will 
inaugurate a new phase of development in the social studies program. 
Whereas the “twenties” have been given to free-lance trial and experi- 
ment, with only subjective measures to test results, the “thirties” will 
perhaps mark a period of measurement and verification of various pro- 
grams. It should not be that much longer committee meetings and 
subject-matter will be occasions for airing of theories concerning the 
relative importance of one kind of social subject-matter as contrasted 
with another. It is surely not too much to hope that they will become 
clearing-houses of definite, tangible evidence of the success of our vari- 
ous procedures. So far we have nothing of this kind to offer—but till 
we do, I fear we shall continue to mark time. 
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Altho we are now uncertain about our various ventures, of one 
thing we are quite sure. There is a great and compelling need for social 
instruction which will enable the people at large to understand, to in- 
terpret, and to participate happily in the involved social order in which 
we now live. If democracy depends upon an educated and enlightened 
public; if the school is, as we believe, our major agency of enlightenment; 
and if for the most of our people the high school measures the extent 
of educational opportunity, then the high school holds a peculiarly re- 
sponsible place in perpetuation of democratic government. This is true 
of the high school in a way which does not hold true for the educa- 
tional system at large. There is much about our social order which 
seems, at least, beyond the understanding of the pupils of our elemen- 
tary grades. On the other hand, the proportion of youth who reach the 
university is still small. The high school, particularly the senior high 
school, therefore stands as the one division of our educational system 
which must carry a heavy burden in social education. It touches a large 
segment of the population at a period when basic and vital social in- 
struction can be given more effectively than does any other section of 
the educational organization. This is the elemental fact which every 
teacher of the social studies in the senior high school must recognize. 
This is the picture of responsibility which every teacher of social studies 
in the senior high school should convey. 

We have been facing two problems in formulation of the program 
of the social studies of the senior high school. The first has been to 
determine what body of material from the social studies it is most im- 
portant for the public to know. The second is to determine how much 
of this can be learned by pupils of the age level with which we deal. 
Up to this time both of these questions have been largely answered in 
terms of individual opinion of textbook writers. Certain objective stud- 
ies have been made to answer the first question, this is true, to deter- 
mine what terms it is most important for pupils to know. Aside from 
some local use of these studies, they have not had great effect upon 
curriculum-making at large. In answer to the second question, as to 
what pupils can actually comprehend and digest at various age levels, 
we have not made a beginning. 

This brings me to what now seems to be the most pressing prob- 
lem in formation of our social studies program for the senior high 
school. Simply stated the problem is this: What is the distinctive con- 
tribution to the teaching of social studies which only the senior high 
school can make? It seems a safe assumption that there is something 
which social teaching in the senior high school can do which cannot be 
done in the grades or in the junior high school because of the difference 
in maturity of the pupils. We also know that the senior high school 
can do something which the college cannot, because the college never 
gets a chance at a large segment of our pupils. 

It seems, therefore, that we are now suffering from failure to differ- 
entiate either our objectives or our procedures at different levels of 
instruction. Of course all of us can accept certain general objectives. 
These are, however, almost too manifest to discuss. We can all agree 
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upon the desirability of developing an “intelligent citizenship,” or of 
“teaching our youth how to live in society.” But we are not yet clear 
about what each level of instruction should do. As a result we find 
teachers in the grades at times trying to achieve goals which would 
only be possible with college classes. And in other cases senior high 
school teachers are spending time on procedures which it would seem 
are distinctly of grade school level. I believe there is no other field 
of subject-matter so confused on this issue as our own. It seems there- 
fore that, were we to agree upon some distinctive contribution to social 
study which the senior high school should make, this to be determined 
according to social need and the abilities of those whom we teach, we 
would be making an advance. 


In order to state a point of view concerning the special task of the 
senior high school, it is necessary to sketch a possible field of empha- 
sis for each of the other levels of instruction. Suppose we think of 
an allocation of emphasis something like this: Let it be the task of 
the grades and junior high school to emphasize biographical and de- 
scriptive history; of the senior high school to emphasize the story of 
contending principles thruout history; of the college to develop ability 
to evaluate historical material and to develop attitudes of critical judg- 
ment; and of the graduate school to use historical material for pro- 
ductive contribution to the field. In concrete form, in terms of the 
Revolutionary War this would mean that the grades and the junior 
high school would tell the story of the struggle in dramatic and vivid 
form; the pupil would be made acquainted with the characters, with 
the battles that were fought, with the geography of the struggle. He 
might learn the songs of the period; all of the things which would give 
a pupil a picture of the concrete phases of the struggle would be incor- 
porated. It would then be the duty of the senior high school course in 
American history to deal with the contending issues in the war—the 
conflicting principles of taxation and representation involved, the the- 
ories of rights developed in the Declaration of Independence, the con- 
tending issues in the constitutional convention, and so on. I need take 
no time to go on to suggest the scope of work then left to the college 
and graduate school. But so far as the division of work between the 
elementary school and junior high school on the one hand and the senior 
high school on the other is concerned, a consciousness of such a division 
would make for clarity and, I am sure, for thoroness. 


In fact that is what we have actually been doing in Indiana in 
the field of American history since the adoption of the Beard text. Mr. 
Beard wrote his text upon the theory that he would emphasize contend- 
ing principles, trusting that descriptive and biographical history had 
been cared for in the grades. Many of us believe that his educational 
theory is sound. But we find that he alludes to many historical char- 
acters and events which the senior high school teacher must explain 
in order that the pupil may understand Mr. Beard’s exposition. Now 
this is neither the fault of Mr. Beard nor of the grade teacher. It is 
the fault of our failure to differentiate objectives in our separate fields. 
As a result the grades have been trying to do more than we have a 
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reasonable right to expect of them. In our ambition to write compre- 
hensive objectives we have led the grade teachers to attempt to do work 
which was the responsibility of higher grades. In fact we have done 
the same thing for the high school teachers. As a result we have grade 
school teachers attempting work which is of senior high school scope; 
high school teachers trying to do things which are of distinctly college 
character; and sometimes college teachers trying do to some things 
which only mature graduate students could profitably attempt. If we 
could, some day, get a fairly reasonable understanding as to our limi- 
tations in our various levels or work, it would be profitable, I am sure. 

Reference is made above to the fact that the senior high school 
touches a larger segment of our population at a period when basic 
and vital social instruction can be given more effectively than does any 
other section of the educational organization. I believe it is equally 
true that the instruction which is more vital to our society than any 
other is to give an understanding and appreciation of the struggle of 
the contending principles from which our present civilization has re- 
sulted. This is a phase of our social teaching which at least seems 
adapted to the senior high school level. One cannot think of a more 
important aspect of social understanding than that of envisioning the 
continuous struggle of principles in our society. For example, one-man 
power versus representative government, class versus territorial repre- 
sentation, free trade versus protection, direct versus representative gov- 
ernment, federal versus state government, laissez-faire versus govern- 
ment regulation,—these are but a few of the fundamental principles 
upon which men have divided, and from which we have evolved our 
present order. I wish this phase of teaching might be left to the col- 
lege period. It goes without saying that it could be better done there. 
But our pupils do not get that far and in order to equip them to take 
an intelligent part in the affairs of today we need to do as much as 
well as we can, at the time when we can effectively reach the largest 
number. 

Should we decide to make the emphasis in our teaching in the senior 
high school as indicated, some modifications would undoubtedly need to 
be made in our procedure. First of all, we should not view our social 
subjects in the senior high school as mere reading subjects, but rather 
as problem-solving subjects. It might be that we would not concern 
ourselves about such things as supplementary reading. We might direct 
our attention more to making sure that our pupils understand a few 
things thoroly than to securing wide reading with little understanding. 
Much of our time is now given to getting a pupil to know what a num- 
ber of authors think about a subject to the exclusion of getting the 
pupil to think about it for himself. There is a vast difference between 
a reading course and a thinking course. Reading courses may be both, 
but in all too many cases they are not. 

Could we in some such manner focus our effort, we might settle 
another problem which vexes us. Just now we are struggling with the 
question as to the proportion of work which shall be history and the 
proportion which shall be from allied fields. Were we to make our his- 
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tory in the senior high school a study of contending principles, much of 
economics, sociology, and political science which we now leave out would 
be incorporated. As we are now organized in Indiana (considering the 
senior high school to begin with the tenth year), we begin our work 
with the year of world history; in the eleventh year we give American 
history; and in the twelfth year we give a course designated as advanced 
social science. This seems a logical sequence. But it is not enough 
for us to take our pupils over a traditional course. We must make 
some revisions in our plans which will contribute to definiteness and 
directness in our instruction. We must see in our social studies more 
than mere subjects of culture and background: they must mean even 
more than literature and interesting reading. They must be courses 
focused upon the issues which man has fought out in order to bring 
us to our present social order. 

We have many problems which remain in our social studies teach- 
ing in the senior high school. But it is to this one that I wish to di- 
rect your discussion this afternoon. Is there a special contribution to 
social understanding and thus to society at large which the senior high 
school can make which is separate and distinct from that which can be 
made by the grades and junior high school on the one hand, or the col- 
lege on the other? The suggestions that have been offered are given 
haltingly. They could only be considered as a basis for discussion be- 
fore such a group as this. But could we a little more nearly define 
the scope of our work and the aims which we seek to attain at our par- 
ticular level of teaching, our efforts might be the more effective. 











Scholarship in Training Teachers' 


SHELTON PHELPS, Director of Instruction, Peabody College for Teachers 


FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT, working on the Arkansas State School 
Survey, sat one day in his work room in the Marion Hotel in Little 
Rock discussing, with another member of the same survey staff, the 
problem of trying to equalize the educational advantages to be pro- 
vided by Arkansas for the children among the varied sections of that 
state. Trying to reason out a formula which would in part achieve the 
end he sought, he said to his companion: “After all, the basic factor 
in the education provided for a child is the teacher. Can a state do 
better, then, than guarantee to each child in its schools contact with a 
trained teacher?” He paused and his premise was unchallenged. “It 
seems to follow from that,” he continued, “that the state should con- 
trol, should pay for, and should guarantee to all the children within its 
borders teachers all of whom possess, up to a defensible minimum, equal 
degrees of training.”’ Not a new thought perhaps, not even expressed 
in a strikingly new way perhaps, but one that becomes the major premise 
of this discussion. It is assumed, by those who listen as was the case 
with Dr. Swift’s companion, that the assumption will be allowed to go 
unchallenged, and it is proposed to look more carefully into some of its 
implications. 

While granted there have been many phases of education which 
may seem to some to have received more attention proportionately to 
their relative importance than this same element, there is no desire to 
decry any of these various points of emphasis; rather only a desire to 
claim for this one additional attention. Consider buildings; does not 
everyone believe that: proper sanitation, additional comforts, safety 
carefully safeguarded, beauty in its various forms brought into the 
lives of children, play as well as work provided for, should feature every 
new building? Further, thanks to the untiring efforts of Dr. Dresslar, 
the Dean of American School Builders, and to those who have fol- 
lowed in his teachings, we are probably today a better built than we 
are a taught nation. 

Early, attention was turned to compulsory education. We didn’t 
all accept this concept at the same time, but it is nearly a decade now 
since the last of the forty-eight states to accept it placed on its statute 
books a law providing that education should be required. It is granted 
without discussion that this compulsory education is enforced with vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness thruout the several states, but is it not one 
of our national traits in legislation that we pass a law and then gradu- 


1President’s Address, Tennessee State Teachers Association, March 28-30, 1929, 
Nachvilie, Tennessee. 
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ally work up the sentiment necessary to its successful enforcement? 
Does not each one of us include in his educational philosophy the prin- 
ciple that education is a general obligation as well as an individual 
privilege? If there is a single reservation which seems justified it would 
be to put as much stress on what is provided as on the requirement to 
partake of that provision. There are types of teaching in Tennessee, 
and for that matter in all other states where I have had the privilege 
of observation; nay there are types of teaching thrucut this nation, and 
for that matter in all other nations where I have had the privilege of 
any observation, that, were I a judge, and should a parent appeal to me, 
I would certainly grant an injunction restraining any enforcement of 
compulsory attendance until a different type of teacher and of teaching 
should be provided. 

There has been thruout the nation during the present century a 
notable attempt to extend the length of school term available. Tennes- 
see has been well in the van of that movement. There has been no more 
forward step in public education in this state during the present century 
than the one which provided an eight-months’ school term within reach 
of every community. The present administration, under the direction 
of Commissioner Harned and the State Department of Education, has 
set an enviable mark in this regard. There are, however, two factors 
necessary to obtaining a product. The multiplier has been changed from 
six to eight. To complete the achievement of the purpose aimed at it 
is desirable to have as large a multiplicand as possible. The teacher is 
that multiplicand. The figures that represent the teacher measure in 
terms of training the type of teaching which prevails. Incidental train- 
ing and accidental teaching is likely to leave the multiplier too near 
zero to result in the desired product. 


Better administration, fiscal accounting, child accounting, curricu- 
lum studies, the scientific study of education, and all the things which 
vex, perplex, and finally help to clarify the educational process are help- 
ful, are desirable, and should feel no slackening stress in their empha- 
sis. They are all, however, in a sense peripheral, and fringe the center, 
which is the teacher and teaching. 

It is interesting at this point to consider the estimate of nations 
and countries in this same regard. When we compare our own concept 
of public education in successive stages so far as individual ability and 
personal wish will lead each aspirant at public expense, we feel no 
shrinking when compared to other nations. We notice with interest that 
in England, land of our ancestors, where a common tongue is spoken, 
the most important educational concern today is a shifting from 
two parallel systems of education, the one for class and the other for 
mass, to a system made up of successive steps as one rung of a ladder 
leads to the next. We listen with additional interest to a conference 
of English educators who laud our junior high school development as 
a possible connecting link between their required elementary and their 
selected secondary schools. Thruout the comparison, so far, has been 
the comforting assurance of leading, but is it so when the most vital 
of all educational factors, the teacher and the training of teachers, are 
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considered? Compare the training of secondary school teachers in the 
two countries. Select any school whose major function is to train that 
type of teacher here and compare its product with those who are being 
prepared, under the direction of Charles Fox at Cambridge, to teach 
in the secondary schools of England. In considering the two projects 
it is unnecessary to compare buildings, for the training of teachers at 
Cambridge is housed in an old residence more disappointing in the im- 
pression it creates than is the building which housed the Graduate School 
of Education at Yale University. There isn’t a teacher-training plant 
in Tennessee but that shames the Cambridge training college plant in 
comparison. Look now at the student in training for teaching. At 
Cambridge a group of honours graduates, each holding an honours 
bachelor’s degree, is spending one year or perhaps two years in post- 
graduate work studying teaching and the things believed to most closely 
pertain to it. These are graduate students strictly, and each is required 
to do a more systematically planned piece of directed teaching than 
anything I know about in our whole teacher training program. Ad- 
vanced subject-matter of a highly specialized type, the kind to satisfy 
the most rigid academician, professionalized subject-matter paralleling 
this for the gratification of the most persistent pedagog, and withal the 
directed teaching already referred to, are required for the whole time of 
each student. 

Take another country. So far as impressions may be trusted, and 
they are ever to be greatly discounted as constituting bases in whole 
or in part for generalizations, the level of educational attainment in 
Scotland is the highest found in the countries of Great Britain. When 
all the people are considered, as desirable raw materials for the educa- 
tional process, this rank is maintained among the countries of Europe. 
This is particularly gratifying to an American who, in Glasgow for the 
first time, impressed by the striking similarity to the things he has left 
behind, recalls that statement of John Commons which, speaking of the 
Scotch-Irish influence in American development said, “An American 
today feels more at home on the streets of Glasgow than on those of 
London.” (It is the same recognition which might cause a Tennesseean 
walking the first time along a main business street in Belfast to believe 
from the names which he saw on shop windows that he was turning 
the pages of a directory in his own state.) It is perhaps especially 
gratifying to gain this impression of education in Scotland, and it is 
particularly significant that in that land the most significant thing in 
education is that the training of all teachers is just ready to go on a 
strictly graduate basis—this means for elementary and secondary alike. 


One more comparison only. For many years France has trained 
secondary school teachers who for scholarship have held the world’s 
attention. Paul Monroe, writing of this group before the World War, 
said, “This is the greatest group of specialists in subject-matter in the 
world.” Farrington, writing at the same time a more complete treatise, 
says in effect the same thing. Kandal, Thomas Alexander, and other 
students of European education writing since have repeated this same 
estimate. The school where these secondary teachers in the main are 
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trained is the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. Compare its phys- 
ical equipment to that of Peabody College in our own city. There are 
single buildings among the ten largest of the buildings belonging to 
that institution which are more spacious, more modern, and which per- 
haps cost more than the whole plant of the former. Compare libraries— 
there are more books for a student body having less than half the 
number of the Peabody student group than there are in all the com- 
bined libraries in Nashville. Nor does this for one minute consider the 
library at the Sorbonne, which is more than twice as large and is 
available to these same students. Compare the preparation of students 
for entrance or completion. One, with whom I became acquainted, M. 
Marcel Launey; showed me about the school and talked freely of his 
own work. He graduated with a baccalaureate degree from a French 
Lycée. He spent three years in postgraduate study in this lycée in 
special preparation for the entrance examination to the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. He will spend three to four additional years, seven heyond 
his bachelor’s degree, as a basis for entrance to the examination, “l’aggre- 
gation,” which, if passed, will admit him to the group of whom Monroe 
spoke. M. Launey was a second-year student in this school and was 
preparing for a position in a French secondary school teaching Greek. 
He has now a good working knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, and English. 

These comparisons have been made and these conditions have been 
considered with the sole purpose of raising one question: Have we in 
the preparation of teachers, the most important single factor in the ma- 
chinery for administering the educational process, kept pace with our 
progress in its other phases? This question will be interpreted in vari- 
ous ways. One will ask if our teachers possess the actual scholarship, 
implying that our stress on the teaching process has caused us to lose 
sight of this first most fundamental phase; another will ask concerning 
the technique of teaching, implying that in the pursuit of academic 
knowledge we have not lost sight of the use the teacher is to make of 
this selfsame knowledge. I am trying to ask the question including 
both phases, and comprehending all of a teacher’s preparation. Have 
we pushed certain phases of educational endeavor ahead of our progress 
in that most fundamental of all phases, the training of our teachers? If 
there is basis for this implication, it should arouse neither fear nor dis- 
couragement. You have studied the growth of educational institutions, 
observing one man or group of men building the plant while their suc- 
cessors build instruction, or conversely. Seldom does the building proc- 
ess go on evenly. The situation in regard to the training of our teachers 
only means, then, that the next thing ahead educationally, where the 
incidence of stress should be greatest, is in this same training of teach- 
ers both in scholarship and in technique. Could the teachers of a state 
be brought to a greater resolve than that of furthering, by act or reso- 
lution, and by unswerving belief, the process which may lead nations 
to say of ours, “there is the greatest body of trained teachers in the 
world.” 

















A Study of the Indiana Latin Achievement 
Tests 


WENDELL W. WRIGHT, Professor of Education, Indiana University 


IN 1923 Dr. Franzén pointed out from this platform that an essen- 
tial phase of curriculum construction is a measure of achievement of 
aims and objectives set out for in the course of study. Last spring, 
at our Supervisors’ Conference here, I attempted to carry this thought 
further to its practical application by showing how the Indiana Latin 
Achievement Test had been developed, and the possible use of its re- 
sults in relation to a curriculum of first-year Latin in this state. The 
Indiana Latin Achievement Test was validated first by analyzing the 
State Course of Study and trying to determine from it the attainments 
that were expected by the end of the first year of high school Latin. 
The test was further validated by analyzing the content of the ninth- 
year state-adopted text in Latin, as well as the most commonly used of 
other teaching materials. 


The items that were used in the test were further validated by 
submitting them for criticism to many well-known Latin teachers in 
the state. The test was still further validated by certain statistical 
methods which I shall not take the time to discuss. 


Since to be an accurate measuring instrument, a test should meet 
the requirements of reliability, we determined the reliability of the test 
by what is generally known as the “even vs. odds” method with the 
Spearman-Brown correction formula. From this we find that the re- 
liability of the test is high, showing a coefficient of reliability of .9637 
and a probable error of the raw score of 33. When this is compared 
to the S.D. we find that it gives the fraction .178. These statistical 
checks indicate that we have an accurate instrument of measure. It 
would seem, then, that we have here a validated and reliable measure 
of first-year high school Latin. 

This test was used by a rather large number of schools at the end 
of last school year. From this rather large number of schools we ob- 
tained some four hundred pupils’ papers. These papers represent 
classes in small and medium-sized as well as large schools. They also 
represent consolidated, town, and city schools. No effort was made to 
pick either poor or good classes, but schools were selected at random 
and asked to send in their papers so that we might study them. 

The total number of cases doing each item correctly and the total 
number doing each item incorrectly (or the total number wrong) of the 
286 items of the test were determined. The total per cent correct, or 
right, of the total number tried was figured for each of the items. 
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In so far, then, as the items of the test are a measure of the various 
objectives and expected attainments of the test, the per cent passing 
these items is in a sense—altho a very rough sense—a measure of at- 
tainments of the various objectives and expected achievements. It is 
very well to stop to say here that, while we might accept it at least in 
theory, whatever exists at all exists in some amount and can be meas- 
ured. It, of course, is true that this pencil and paper test does not 
measure all of the objectives of teaching of the first year of high school 
Latin. 


As we think of these achievements that have been measured in the 
field of Latin, it seems that it is fair to talk of the achievement in terms 
of per cent of mastery. The average per cent of achievement on all 
of the 286 items was 51 per cent. If, then, this test measures the vari- 
ous objectives of the teaching of Latin, we may say that we are achiev- 
ing 51 per cent of mastery, or what we assume that we are supposed 
to achieve, in these attainments. Let us go into a more minute study 
of the various phases of this test. You will now have in your hands 
a copy of this test. I wish to study with you the achievement on each 
phase of this test. 


From the State Course of Study in Foreign Languages for Second- 
ary Schools in Indiana, Bulletin 100C, I find objectives for the first 
year of high school Latin stated: for example “to acquire a Latin 
vocabulary of approximately 500 words.” Note in Part I, items 1-37, 
and on the next page, items 58-84. These 52 items were used for the 
purpose of measuring the child’s knowledge of Latin vocabulary; items 
1-37 measured his ability to write the English when given the Latin, 
and items 70-84 measured his ability to write Latin words when given 
the English. These 52 items were selected by random sampling from 
those words used ten or more times in the state-adopted Latin text. 


The average per cent of achievement, or the average per cent pass- 
ing these items, was 60.4 for the first 37 items, and 53.5 for items 
70-84. It seems apparent, then, that the per cent of achievement in 
relation to the objective to acquire a Latin vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 500 words was attained to a degree that is represented by ap- 
proximately 55-60 per cent. 


Eleven of the first 37 items were passed by more than 50 per cent 
of the pupils. Thirty-one per cent of the pupils knew the correct an- 
swer to item 12. Nineteen per cent of the pupils knew the correct 
answer to item 26. Twenty-two per cent knew the answer to item 34, 
and 23 per cent to item 37. 

Ten of the first 37 items were passed by more than 75 per cent of 
the 400 pupils. 

Another objective in the Latin course of study as stated is “to 
acquire a form of Latin words and syntax . . . causing Latin to 
function in an understanding of English grammar.” Items 38-69 and 
85-109 attempt to measure some phases of this objective. The average 
per cent passing items 38-69 is approximately 66 per cent. The aver- 
age per cent passing items 85-109 was 50 per cent. 
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If we were to try to answer the question, How well are we achieving 
the objective to acquire a working knowledge of forms and syntax? we 
could probably say that, in so far as this phase of the test was a meas- 
ure of that, we achieved this objective by approximately 55 per cent 
of mastery. 

In items 38-57 you will note the type of questions that are used. 
A sentence was given and certain questions of English grammar were 
asked and their correlative in Latin grammar was called for. For 
example, items 38 and 39, “The subject in the above sentence is wind, 
and if it were expressed in Latin, the nominative case would be used.” 
The first blank is item 38, and the second blank item 39, and so on 
thru this test we find more items of this kind. Therefore, if we will 
study separately the item which calls for a knowledge of English gram- 
mar and the items which call for the Latin correlatives we get an 
interesting comparison. 

There are ten items of the twenty that measure the knowledge of 
English grammar and ten items that measure knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar. If these items are studied separately, this interesting comparison 
occurs. The per cent of mastery on the English grammar items was 
approximately 83 per cent; and on the items that have to do with 
Latin grammar, ye in each case is a correlative of English gram- 
mar called for, tHe average per cent of mastery or per cent passing 
was approximately 50 per cent. The achievement on English grammar 
here was relatively high; the average on Latin grammar was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. If the Latin is supposed to function in helping 
the child to understand English grammar, it would seem that English 
grammar is being fairly well understood and much better understood 
than the Latin grammar. 

Of course we do not know how much English grammar the pupils 
knew when they began their Latin. I think, however, from the data 
that we have on certain grammar tests, we know that the knowledge 
of English grammar for beginning high school pupils would show a 
report of 83 per cent achievement. I might say in passing here that 
it is not my purpose to try to suggest to those who are interested in 
the high school Latin curriculum the interpretation that should be made 
of these results. I am not a student of Latin, and I am not interested 
in Latin problems except in a general way. I am interested primarily 
in carrying thru to its practical application the thought that Dr. Fran- 
zén suggested several years ago that measurement is an integral part 
of curriculum construction. My purpose is to present to those who are 
interested in Latin curriculum-building the facts that this test reveals, 
and to hope further that the Latin curriculum work is not complete if 
these facts are not recognized. The average per cent passing items 
110-124 of Part I was approximately 45 per cent and the per cent pass- 
ing items 125-142 was 21 per cent. You will notice of course, on this 
test, the pupils were asked to give only one principal part and in these 
items they were not asked to give the meaning of the principal parts. 

I do not know whether this should be justly expected of pupils who 
have completed the ninth-year Latin; I only know that it is found in 
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the course of study listed under the objective to acquire a working 
knowledge of form and syntax, and I have no hesitancy in saying that 
this form of syntax is being achieved at such a low degree of mastery 
that, at least to me, it seems that serious consideration should be given 
to the question as to whether such achievement should be attempted 
at this grade-level by these pupils with the methods used. 


It might be possible that other methods of teaching comparison 
of adjectives would give better results. I have read with interest in 
the State Course of Study in Latin a paragraph of suggested methods 
of procedure, and even to me it seemed surprisingly clear and suggestive. 
I am sure that I have nothing to add except that the average achieve- 
ment in this field was slightly more than 21 per cent. In items 143-152 
the average achievement was 14 per cent. If these items are a true 
measure of that achievement I can only say that something is wrong and 
that consideration must be given to these facts. 


Items 153-157 are an attempt to measure the objective stated in 
the state course of study “to increase skill in pronunciation.” On page 
61 of the state course of study you may read as follows: “If pro- 
nunciation was not taught with the Introduction, it should be carefully 
taught, as it is needed in each lesson. Written practice in syllabication 
should not be discontinued altho it can be done easily and clearly. In- 
sist upon the application of the rules of accent in each word that is 
pronounced.” This objective could be better measured by an oral test 
rather than by a pencil and paper test such as we have here. How- 
ever, it does seem fair to say that syllabication and accent knowledge 
are to at least some degree measured by these few items. The average 
per cent passing these items was 27. 

Since this test of pronunciation and syllabication comes near the 
end of Part I of the test, and since this part is timed, the number of 
pupils omitting these items was rather marked. This might affect, to 
some degree at least, the per cent of achievement. However, the per 
cent of achievement is figured on the per cent right of the total number 
tried and not on the total number of pupils taking the test as a whole. 
And so, in Part I of this test beginning with item 125 and continuing 
thru the remainder of the test, we find 17 of the 33 items passed by 
less than 10 per cent of the pupils who tried them. I think one may 
well raise the question as to whether it is not time to take some cogni- 
zance of the question as to whether we should attempt to teach and 
expect pupils to attain phases of Latin work in which we are achieving 
only 10 per cent mastery. 

Part II of this test is an attempt to measure such objectives as may 
be grouped under the objective stated in the state course of study “to 
gain increased ability to read, comprehend, and translate Latin.” There 
are 38 items in this phase of the test; the average per cent of achieve- 
ment on all of these items taken together was approximately 61 per 
cent. The first eight items, in which the pupil is asked to recognize 
what is the correct. English translation of the Latin, showed a per cent 
of achievement of approximately 76. 
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In the next 10 items, which are measures of ability of the pupil to 
recognize the correct Latin pronunciation of English sentences, the aver- 
age per cent of achievement was 71. 

The next 20 items in the test are attempts to measure the child’s 
ability to read a short paragraph in Latin, to read questions in Latin 
which concern this paragraph and show his knowledge of the para- 
graph, and to answer these questions in English. The average per cent 
of achievement in this part was approximately 51. 

If we accept these items as a measure of the ability of the child 
to read, comprehend, and translate the Latin on this level, we may feel 
that we are achieving expected mastery to the degree of 61 per cent. 

It is expected and so stated that the study of Latin should give in- 
creased ability to spell words derived from Latin. On the next page 
of Part III, items 7-9 attempt to measure this objective. The average 
per cent of achievement on these items was 77. The items represent 
words of a high school level commonly found in high school spelling 
lists and commonly found misspelled by high school pupils. Therefore 
this degree of achievement indicates a somewhat higher degree of 
achievement than that found on such words in high school spelling 
classes. These words were found in the first-year Latin five or more 
times. However, we made a mistake in relation to item 9. After the 
test was printed it came to our notice that the word from which the 
word “villain” was derived was used in Latin only twice in the first- 
year Latin text. It is interesting to note that the per cent passing 
itent 9 was 42 per cent, while all other items are passed by approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. 

Items 10-15 are included for the purpose of measuring the objec- 
tive, “to understand abbreviations of Latin words and phrases commonly 
used in English.” The per cent of achievement was 52. Items 16-25 
of Part III are an attempt to measure the objective, “to increase the 
ability to understand the exact meaning of English words derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from Latin.” The average per cent of mastery was 
79. Items 26-75 of Part III are for the purpose of measuring the at- 
tainment of the objective “to increase one’s knowledge of Roman life 
and customs.” In the course of study the general objective is broken 
up into many minor objectives which I shall not quote. The items in- 
cluded in the test were taken from samples of a large number of items: 
as Johnston’s Life of the Romans, and A Day in Rome, as well as the 
excellent pictures and other materials of this kind found in the text. 
The per cent of achievement on these items was 67 per cent. 

Items 76-79 as well as 80-84 are attempts to measure the child’s 
knowledge of often-used Latin quotations. In 76-79 the measure is 
made of the child’s ability to write the Latin for the English expres- 
sion, and in items 80-84 measure is made of his ability to write the 
English for the common Latin expression. Items 76-79 show an aver- 
age per cent of achievement of 7, and the average per cent of achieve- 
ment of items 80-84 was 27. It would seem that the pupils are learning 
better the common English meaning for Latin expressions than vice 
versa, and this, perhaps, is as it should be. 
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Having covered more or less the details of achievement as measured 
by this test, I think it is well that we again return to think of it as a 
problem of the whole. If we may accept 51 per cent temporarily as 
even an approximate measure of achievement in Latin, we may feel 
somewhat discouraged. In the first place, while we may set up such 
mastery as expected of all pupils, in our heart of hearts, we are only 
setting up the mastery of what might be expected of the better pupils. 
In the second place, the per cent of achievement (the per cent of mas- 
tery) in arithmetic is only a few per cent higher. However, the per 
cent of mastery in the field of spelling is decidedly higher. In this state 
pupils are able at the end of the year to spell on the average from 85 
to 90 per cent of the words in the spelling test for a given grade. 

I have tried to present the application of the principles of meas- 
urements as a very definite part of our study of the curriculum, and 
the results of measurement must be considered in revising and rework- 
ing the course of study in Latin. 
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PART I Form A 


In the blank after each of the following Latin words you are to write the 
English meaning of that word. 


1. via Se 
2. hostis a 
3. réx ea a anemia 
4. locus ae z 
5. mdons nS = 
6. niavis octisbacummieudanasien? ne vstiascdietidiatassnddad 
7. cogndscd ee, SS 
i ee eo - 
9. auxilium ea ani 
10. smicus ee ee = 
11. dé ———ieeeen Oe Oe o 
12. venid a a 
13. diicd a = a 
14. dicd Se 
15. quaerd ee 
16. pdns Ee 
17. civis <iiinsenieeniimatiechnieas” “a 


18. spatium 
19. primum eae 

Below are some sentences followed by incomplete statements about their 
form, You are to write in the blanks in each of the statements the word or 


words which will make them correct. The blanks in the example are filled 
for you. 


———— 420s SD 








EXAMPLE: The hunter was killing the rabbit. 
38a-39a. The subject in the above sentence is hunter, and if it were expressed 
in Latin, the nominative case would be used. 
40a-4la. The verb in this sentence is was killing, and if it were expressed in 
Latin, the imperfect tense would be used. 
42a-43a. The direct object is rabbit, and if it were expressed in Latin, the 
accusative case would be used. 


The north wind has driven the ship into port. 





























38-39. The subject in the above sentence is , and if it 
were expressed in Latin, the case would be used. 

40-41. The direct object in the sentence is , and if it 
were expressed in Latin, the case ‘would be used. 

42-43. The verb is , and if it were expressed in Latin, 
the tense would be used. 

44-45. The attributive adjective is , and if it were 
expressed in Latin, the case would be used. 

46-47. The prepositional phrase used adverbially is , and if 
it were expressed in Latin, the case would be used. 





The book is on the table. 
48-50. The prepositional phrase which is used adverbially in the above sen- 
tence is , and if it were expressed in Latin, the 
case a preposition would be used. 
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His donkey is very old. 














51-52. The pronoun in the above sentence is , and if it were 
expressed in Latin, the case would be used. 

53. The adverb in the sentence is 

54-55. The predicate adjective is_________., and if it and the adverb were 
expressed together in Latin, the ___________degree would be used. 

Their request refused, they departed. 

56-57. The dependent part of the above sentence is , and if it 

were expressed in Latin, the would be used. 





You are to give the gender of the Latin words in the list below. On the 
blank opposite each word place the letter ‘‘m’’ if the word is masculine gender, 
‘f’? if it is feminine, or ‘‘n’’ if itis neuter. The first word ‘“‘agri’’ is masculine 
gender so ‘‘m’’ is placed on the blank. Now go ahead and mark the rest of the 
words correctly. 


58a. agri namin, Ch, tein 
58. vird a 

59. filia = #3}. 
60. oppidum Se 

61. equi ucvsnaisiinateinnin. ‘a: 

62. ducem ———— Cl 


63. animalium 


Write the Latin meaning in the blank after each of the following English 
words. 





70. arena a scioemmalbciss 
71. river ee el e 

72. but Pa a sa 

73. story a FS Ul _ _ 
74. high a = 

75. people ee a = 

76. house ae Ul - — 
77. noble a 


Below you will find some verb forms. Each verb is followed by four 
translations only one of which is correct. Underline the correct form and 
write the number found in parentheses preceding it in the blank at the right. 
If you are not sure which is correct, go on to the next. Do not underline more 
than one translation. The first one is done correctly for you. 
85a. cépit—(1) he took, (2) he takes, (3) he was taken, (4) he had taken. a 

Remember you are to do TWO things. 

85. dolére—(1) to grieve, (2) to have grieved, (3) grieving, (4) having 
grieved. — 
86. augére—(1) having increased, (2) increasing, (3) to have increased, 
(4) to increase. cnet 
87. movébit—(1) he moved, (2) he will move, (3) he has moved, (4) he 
ought to move. 
88. occidébatur—(1) he was killed, (2) he will be killed, (3) he killed, 
(4) let him kill. 
89. monébitur—(1) he will warn, (2) he was warned, (3) he will be warned, 
(4) he had warned. 
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90. existimavimus—(1) we shall think, (2) we have thought, (3) let us 
think, (4) we think. aioe 
91. fugiéns—(1) fleeing, (2) having fled, (3) to flee, (4) to be about to flee.___ 
92. eris—(1) you are, (2) you were, (3) you have been, (4) you will be. 
93. portata est—(1) she has been carried, (2) she will be carried, (3) she 
carries, (4) she had been carried. 
94. auditi sunt—(1) they have heard, (2) they are heard, (3) they have 
been heard, (4) they will have been heard. 
95. délécta erat—(1) she has been chosen, (2) she had been chosen, (3) she 
is about to choose, (4) she will have been chosen. 
96. veniébat—(1) he was coming, (2) he has come, (3) he may come, (4) he 
comes. —_ 
97. défenderas—(1) you were defended, (2) you defended, (3) you had 
defended, (4) you have defended. 
98. acciisatus—(1) accusing, (2) being accused, (3) to have accused, 
(4) having been accused. 
99. collocatiirus est—(1) he is about to collect, (2) he ought to collect, 
(3) he had collected, (4) let him collect. 
100. diicis—(1) you led, (2) you may lead, (3) you will lead, (4) you lead. 
101. eras—(1) you are, (2) you were, (3) you have been, (4) you will be. 
102. faciétur—(1) it has been done, (2) it will be done, (3) it is done, (4) 
it does. — 
103. miiniétur—(1) it was fortified, (2) it is fortified, (3) it had been 
fortified, (4) it will be fortified. ——— 
104. contenderint—(1) they had fought, (2) they fight, (3) they will have 
fought, (4) they will be fighting. 
105. dabé—(1) I gave, (2) I was giving, (3) I shall give, (4) I give. 
106. cénfécit—(1) he was finishing, (2) he finishes, (3) he shall finish, (4) he 
has finished. — 
107. sustinuisse—(1) to withstand, (2) to have withstood, (3) having 
withstood, (4) to be withstood. se 
iUs. respondé—(1) to answer, (2) to be answered, (3) answer, (4) having 
answered. — 
109. réxerimus—(1) we shall rule, (2) we were ruled, (3) we have ruled, 
(4) we shall have ruled. 


In the list of verbs given below, all the forms of the principal parts are 
given except one. A blank space is left for the missing form, and you are to 
fill in the space with the proper form. The first one is filled in for you. 











110a. sum, esse, fur, futirus. 118. sté, stare, , staitirus. 
110. amd, ~, amavi, amatus. 119. intellegs, intellegere, ______, 
lll. retined, , retinui, retentus. intelléctus. 

112. laudé, ,laudavi, lauditus, 120. cupid, cupere, , cupitus. 








113. moned, monére, ,monitus, 121. fugid, fugere, figt, 














114. ago, , gi, actus. 122. auged, augére, , auctus. 
115. responded, respondére, 123. cdnsidé, cnsidere, cdnsédi, 
respondi, 








124. repellé, repellere, 


116. capid, capere, cépi, ; 
, véni, ventirus. repulsus. 


117. veni, 
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Compare the adjectives and adverbs given below. Write the comparative 
form of the word in the column headed ‘‘Comparative’’ and the superlative 
form in the column headed ‘‘Superlative.’’ The first one is marked for you. 

Positive Comparative Superlative 
125a-126a. pulchré _ pulchrius pulcherrimé 
125-126. latus 
127-128. até 
129-130. dit 
131-132. prope 
133-134. parvus 
135-136. bene 
137-138. liber 
139-140. malus P . 
141-142. magnopere 






































You are to translate the following groups of words. Write the correct 
Latin verb forms in the blanks to the right. The first one is answered for you. 
143a. They carry portant 
143. To love 
144. She was standing 
145. We have attacked 
146. To have fortified 
147. To have been 
148. They will have been warned 
149. I shall have been ordered 
150. To be about to give 
151. It is held 
152. It will be sent 
































In the blanks beside each of the following words you are to 
(1) Divide the following words into syllables. 
(2) Put a straight line (—) over all of the long vowels. 
(3) Place the accent mark (’) where it belongs. 

The first word is divided and marked as it should be. 
153a. mercator _mer ca'tor 
153. templo SS 6 
154. videbantur 157. meridianam 


155. domina 


Stop: Close your booklet until further instructed. 
Part I—No. Right________ 
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PART II Form A 


Below you will find a number of Latin sentences. Under each are given 
four translations. Put a cross (X) before the correct translation of the Latin 
sentence. The first one is marked correctly for you. 

la. Puella rosam videt. 
a. The girl is good. 
b. It is the girl’s rose. 
Xe. The girl sees a rose. 
d. The boy found a rose. 
1. In pictira sunt portae multae. 

a. The picture has many colors. 

b. There are many gates in the picture. 

c. Many pictures have gates in them. 

d. He carries many pictures. 

2. Galba Clirae aquam dat. 

a. Clara saw Galba the sailor. 

b. Clara gave water to Galba. 

ce. Galba gives the water to Clara. 

d. Clara sees Galba the king. 

3. Reguld duce, cum Gallis contendérunt. 

a. The king dead, the Gauls fled. 

b. Regulus killed, they conquered the Gauls. 

c. The leader wounded, the Gauls won. 

d. With Regulus as leader, they fought with the Gauls. 

4. Cridélissimé eum hostés necivérunt. 

a. Very cruel enemies saw him. 

b. The enemy very cruelly killed him. 

ce. The work was crudely done. 

d. He cruelly slaughtered the enemy. 

5. Servus dicit sé ndn esse domi. 

a. The slave did not say anything. 

b. The slave never came home. 

ce. The slave said his master was at home. 

d. The slave says that he is not at home. 

6. In cisterna est aqua. 

a. Is water in the cistern? 

b. The cistern is deep. 

ce. There is water in the cistern. 

d. There is a cistern and water. 


R6mani deds multés colébant. 

a. The Romans had many gods. 

b. Many gods ruled the Romans. 

c. Many Romans worshipped gods. 

d. The Romans worshipped many gods. 

8. Qué ndmine ille senex appellatur? 

a. Who called that old man by name? 

b. Whose name did the old man call? 

c. By what name is that old man called? 

d. By whose authority did the old man leave? 
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Below you will find a number of English sentences. Under each are given 


four translations in Latin. Place a cross (X) before the correct translation 
of the English sentence. The first one is marked correctly for you. 


10. 


12. 


9a. The street is not long. 
a. Aqua est alba. 
Xb. Via longa non est. 
ce. Via longa est. 
d. Via alta non est. 
Our native country is beautiful. 
a. Nostra patria parva est. 
b. Nostra patria pulchra est. 
c. Italia pulchra patria erat. 
d. Nostra patria pulchra erat. 


This man is a Roman; that man is a barbarian. 
a. Vir Romanus est, vir Gallus est. 

b. Hic vir est Rémanus, ille puer est barbarus. 
ce. Hic vir Rémfnus est, ille vir barbarus est. 
d. Ille homé6 est Germinus, hic vir est Gallus. 
Marcus gives the water to the girls. 

a. Marcus puellis aquam dat. 

b. Puella Marcé aquam dat. 

c. Marcus aquam puellae dabat. 

d. Méarcé puellae aquam dant. 

The slaves will carry the statue. 

a. Statua ab servis portabitur. 

b. Servi statuam portabunt. 

ce. Servi sciittum portant. 

d. Servi statuam portant. 

The envoys salute the farmer. 

a. Légati agricolam spectant. 

b. Agricola légités salitat. 

c. Agricola légités laudat. 

d. Légi&ti agricolam salitant. 

Cornelia is a pretty girl. 

a. Cornélia puella pigra erat. 

b. Cornélia puella bona est. 

c. Cornélia puella pulchra est. 

d. Cornélia puella pulchra erat. 

The Romans can conquer these men. 

a. Hostés i Romfnis neciati sunt. 

b. Rémfni hominés his vincere possunt. 

ce. Hominés Rémanés vincere possun . 

d. RémAni virés illés vincunt. 


He said that this man was too bold. 
a. Dicit virum pigrum esse. 

b. Dixit virum hunc fcridrem esse. 
ce. Existimavit virés acridrés esse. 
d. Hic hom fcrior erat. 
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17. The journey from the sea to the city is not long. 
a. Urbs 4 mari non longa est. 
b. Iter ad mare ab urbe longum non est. 
ce. Iter 4 mari ad urbem longum non est. 
d. Via ad urbem 4 mari angusta erat. 
18. The women had no food. 
a. Nullus cibus féminae erat. 
b. Fémina cibum nin habet. 
ce. Féminae cibum nullum habuérunt. 
d. Féminae cibum nullum habent. 


Read the following paragraph very carefully, and then answer the 
questions below. 

Xerxés, filius Dari, post mortem patris, régnum Persérum obtinuit. 
Is réx, proelium ad Marathédna memoria tenéns, Graecds vincere cénstituit. 
Quattuor annds, igitur, cépiis magnis hominum, equérum, navium comparivit. 
Tum dudbus pontibus cdpias ex Asia in Eurdpam tradixit. 

The following questions are based on the paragraph you have just read. 
Write the answer to each in English in the blank to the 1ight of the question. 
19. Eratne Xerxés filius Dari? 

20. Qués vincere constituit? 

21. Compariavitne hominés? 

22. Compariavitne equis? 

23. Comparivitne rosis? 

24. Neciftusne Xerxés est? 

25. In quem locum Xerxés cdpias tradixit? 
26. Ubi Xerxés réx erat? 

27. Cir Xerxés Graecds vincere cupivit? 
28. Tradixitne cdpiis statim? 
































Read the following paragraph carefully. Then answer the questions 
which are based on this paragraph. Write your answer to each question in 
English in the blank beside the question. 

Antiquis temporibus crédébatur deds saepe in terris breve spatium 
temporis manére atque ab hominibus vidéri. Haec fabula dé Iove et Mercurié 
narratur. Iuppiter et Mercurius Slim errantés mult&é nocte in vicum 
pervénerant et ad multis portas hospitium rogiverant. Omnés incolae deds 
reppulérunt. 

29. Estne Iuppiter, Iovis? 

30. Qui erant dei? 

31. Rogivéruntne dei hospitium? 

32. Eratne Iuppiter in equ6? 

33. Vidébantne umquam hominés deds? 

34. Eratne in vicé una porta? 

35. Invitavéruntne incolae Mercurium? 

36. Pervénéruntne dei prima lice? 

37. Manséruntne dei longum spatium temporis? 
38. Ndarravéruntne portae hanc fabulam? 
































Stop: Close your booklet until further instructed. 
Part II—No. Right 
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PART III Form A 


Below is a list of words each of which is spelled in three different ways. 
You are to underline the word in each group which is spelled correctly. 
The first one is underlined for you. 


la. expectent expextant expectant 

1. villege village villige 

2. executive executave exicutive 

3. agent agant agunt 

4. filliel fillial filial 

5. fabulious fabulous fabullus 

6. admoition admonition admonuition 
7. labratory labretory laboratory 
8. expediunt expedient expediant 

9. villain villian villein 


Below is a list of abbreviations which are derived from Latin words. 
You are to give the English meaning of each in the blank at the right. The 
first one is given for you. 


10a. lb __ Pound 

10. P.S. Saas sf} ; 
ll. vs. aa, ee ae 

2 «¢. Se ee | 


The underlined words in the following sentences are derived from Latin. 
Place a cross (X) before the one sentence that has the same meaning as the 
one containing the underlined word. The first one is marked for you. 
16a. Harold’s vision was poor. 





a. Harold had acute parenchymatous tonsilitis. 
b. Harold had dementia praecox. 
ce. Harold could not hear well. 
Xd. Harold had poor eyesight. 
16. A mountain is said to have altitude. 


a. A mountain is said to have length. 
b. A mountain is said to have massiveness. 
c. A mountain is said to have height. 
d. A mountain is said to have enchantment. 
17. The sailors wished to circumnavigate the earth. 
a. The sailors wanted to discover a new part of the earth. 
b. The sailors wished to sail around the earth. 
ce. The sailors wished to set a new speed record for the world. 
d. The sailors wished to explore new seas. 
18. They presented the data on the subject. 
a. They presented the pictures on the subject. 
b. They presented the questions on the subject. 
ce. They presented the facts on the subject. 
d. They presented the speeches on the subject. 
19. Rome used to deport undesirable citizens. 


a. Rome used to banish undesirable citizens. 

b. Rome used to behead undesirable citizens. 

c. Rome used to confiscate property of undesirable citizens. 
d. Rome used to imprison undesirable citizens. 








21. 


22. 


Or 


“0. 
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The authors decided to collaborate on the new book. 

a. The authors decided to censor the new book. 

b. The authors decided to publish the new book anonymously. 
c. The authors decided to autograph the new book. 

d. The authors decided to work together on the new book. 
The audacity of the child was unusual. 

a. The ingenuity of the child was unusual. 

b. The precocity of the child was unusual. 

ce. The boldness of the child was unusual. 

d. The timidity of the child was unusual. 

Laws are made for the prohibition of certain evils. 








a. Laws are made for the promotion of certain evils. 
b. Laws are made to forbid certain evils. 

c. Laws are made to protect people from certain evils. 
d. Laws are made to encourage certain evils. 

This pronoun has an antecedent. 

a. This pronoun has a definite word to which it refers. 
b. This pronoun has a modifier. 

ce. This pronoun takes an attributive adjective. 

d. This pronoun is used with a preposition. 

The man had remarkable tenacity of purpose. 

a. The man had a wonderful memory. 

b. The man had a tendency to stray from his purpose. 
ce. The man had a remarkable instinct of caution. 

d. The man had remarkable ability to hold to his purpose. 
The missile failed to explode. 

a. The dynamite did not explode. 

b. The shot from the cannon failed to explode. 

ce. The charge of gas in the engine failed to explode. 

d. The boiler did not explode. 


Below are a number of statements some of which are correct and some 


incorrect. You are to place a plus sign (+) in the blank before each correct 
statement and a circle (O) in the blank before each incorrect statement. 
—___26. The Circus Maximus was famous for its chariot races. 


oO” 


—___27. The Roman physicians were as skilled as our American doctors. 
___28. Cicero and Demosthenes perhaps rank as two of the world’s most 





famous orators. 


29. The Romans cared little for Greek art, pottery, and literature. 


___30. The Romans invented much new labor saving machinery in order to 


give the slaves plenty of work to do. 


___31. Roman girls usually married before they were eighteen years of age. 





32. The toga was the working garment of the plebs. 


___33. The Forum was often used as a meeting place for political discussions. 
—___34. All Roman money was made of gold. 
—___35. The Apostle Paul once travelled over the Appian Way. 





36. The Roman army had no cavalry. 


___37. The Oracle at Delphi was as reliable to foretell future events as are 


modern fortune tellers. 
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Leonidas and Horatius are remembered for their bravery and 
patriotism. 

Many pictures of Greek and Roman life, as well as those of early 
American life, are painted on vases and dishes. 

Possessors of large Roman fortunes usually were very willing to pay 
their fair share of the taxes and seldom tried to shift the chief tax 
burden to the poorer people. 

Mercury was the wing-footed messenger of the gods and was also a 
god of commerce. 

Atalanta captured the ‘‘Golden Fleece.”’ 

The Appian Way had so many tombs and monuments along it that it 
soon was used exclusively for funeral processions. 

Rome had no florists. 

The United States, unlike Rome, can safely ignore increases in law 
breaking. : 

The beginning of Rome’s downfall can be traced from the beginning 
of the disintegration of the home life of the people. 

The Romans set standards for the world both in civil and in inter- 
national law. 

Roman emperors often owned and lived in summer homes in the 
mountains, as do some American families. 

Rome had no antique dealers. 

All Roman chariots were drawn by four horses. 

A Roman temple was equipped with a pulpit and with seats for the 
congregation. 

Almost every Roman boy became a skilled user of boxing gloves. 
Roman wars resulted in war profiteering just as modern wars have. 
Rome is a seaport. 

Most Romans rose rather early in the morning. 

The chief sources of water supply for Rome were wells. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was founded by the descendants of Cincinnatus, 
the Roman farmer. 

Trajan’s column has many pictures of the Dacian Wars. 

Jupiter was supposed to have two faces so he could watch and guard 
over both gates at the same time. 

The bulla was worn by little girls as a protection against the “evil 
eye.”’ 

Living conditions were usually made so much better under Roman 
rule that conquered nations were often glad to remain under Roman 
control. 

Nero said, “‘I found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble.”’ 
Much of the marble which was used for Roman buildings was quarried 
in Greece. 

Many of the engineering principles used in planning Roman roads were 
used in planning the trunk lines of American railroads. 

Roman politicians never hired gangsters to prevent citizens from 
voting. 

Roman girls and boys kept small savings banks just as do many 
present day American children. 
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Oil has been the chief machine lubricant, from the time of Caesar to 
the present date. 

The Forum was located on the top of Capitoline Hill. 

Public Roman “‘baths’’ were used exclusively for bathing. 

A Roman who drank wine before weakening it by the addition of 
much water was frowned upon by polite society. 

Ruins of many Roman buildings exist in Africa today. 

The Tiber River is as large as the Ohio River. 

The Arch of Titus has three openings through it. 

Excavating Pompeii has been very difficult because the city was 
covered more by molten lava than by ashes. 

Candles rather than lamps were used by the poor people of Rome. 


Below are some groups of words in English. You are to write in the blank - 
following each the Latin quotation for that group of words. The first one is 
given for you. 


76a. A sound mind in a sound body. 


Méns sana in corpore sand. 





76. Deeds not words. 





77. The truth shall make you free. 





78. The guide of life is common sense. 





79. Do it now. 





Write in the blanks the English meaning of the Latin quotations given 


below. 


The first one is done correctly for you. 


80a. Respice, adspice, préspice. 


Look back, look at, look forward. 





80. Sic semper tyrannis. 





81. Si vis picem, para bellum. 





82. In hic signé vincés. 





83. Repetitid est mater studidrum. 





84. Audiacés fortiina iuvat. 





Stop: Close your booklet until further instructed. 


Part III—No. Right_______ 








The Training of Junior High School Teachers 


I. OWEN Foster, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 


THE exact training that a teacher should have for a particular 
job has never been scientifically determined. In the development of 
educational procedures usually three stages stand out quite pronouncedly. 
The first is characterized by the dominance of individual personal opin- 
ions. The second progresses a step further and relies upon collective 
judgments. The third submits these judgments to experimental tech- 
nique, carefully measuring the results. In the training of junior high 
school teachers we are living very largely in this first stage of prog- 
ress. This investigation was attempted for the purpose of trying to 
collect sufficient judgments to determine what superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers of junior high schools believe that the training of 
a junior high school teacher should be. In order to do this, the co- 
operation of eleven superintendents, seventeen principals, and twenty 
junior high school teachers in Indiana was enlisted. Likewise twenty- 
one superintendents, three principals, fourteen junior high school teach- 
ers, three other teachers, and one member of a board of education from 
outside of Indiana were asked to codperate in this project. To these 
persons questionnaires were sent and answers were received. 


You will note that Question 1 asks, Do you believe that the junior 
high school teacher should receive a kind of training that differs from 
the training usually given to elementary school teachers? Eighty-eight 
persons replied affirmatively, one Indiana principal did not answer, and 
one outside teacher said “No.” One of the affirmative replies suggested 
that the training should be essentially the same but that the psychology 
should be pointed toward the adolescent and that practice teaching 
should be done in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

The second question asks whether this training should differ from 
that usually given the teacher of the traditional high school and received 
eighty-eight affirmative votes and two negative votes. One of the affirm- 
ative replies specifically stated that the training should include contacts 
with junior high school pupils. Another qualified his affirmative state- 
ment by answering “No, if the word ‘usually’ refers to the best teacher 
training institutions.” 

Question 3 asks if this training should differ from that ordinarily 
given to the teachers of the seventh and eighth grades. To this ques- 
tion eighty-three persons said “Yes” and seven said “No.” The num- 
ber replying negatively consisted of one Indiana superintendent, two 
Indiana junior high school teachers, two superintendents in other states, 
and one teacher who was not teaching in a junior high school. One 
of the positive replies suggested that special courses on the junior 
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high school, its purpose and work, should be included in this training, 
while a negative reply indicated that a junior high school teacher should 
be college trained. 

To the question, Should it differ from the training usually given 
to the senior high school teacher? eighty-six persons replied affirmatively 
and three negatively. Those replying negatively were one Indiana su- 
perintendent, one other superintendent, and one Indiana teacher. A 
person who did not reply commented as follows: “Not in subject-matter, 
but in problems of the junior high schools. Some subjects may pertain 
more decidedly to the junior high school.” 


To the query as to whether the junior high school teachers should 
have had previous teaching experience, sixty-one persons replied “Yes”; 
thirteen, “No”; and sixteen did not check either answer. However, 
from an analysis of the comments, the negative sentiment seems to be 
stronger than the figures indicate. For instance, one person who replied 
affirmatively said, “Some teachers have had just enough experience to 
have acquired many bad teaching habits: experience under strong su- 
pervision is desirable, otherwise I want to initiate the new teacher free 
from acquired handicaps.” Another said, “Best,” while a third an- 
swered, “Better teacher if she has had it.” One who answered nega- 
tively added that it was no more essential for the junior high school 
teacher to have had experience than for any other type of teacher. 
Among the blanks may be found such comments as the following: “Not 
necessarily,” “Better so,” “Optional,” “This requirement no more neces- 
sary in the junior high school than at other levels.” From the foregoing 
expressed sentiment, it is evident that those who are thinking in this 
field today are willing to receive some of their teachers from the teacher- 
training institutions without requiring these teachers to obtain experi- 
ence at other levels in the school system. It must also be remembered 
that several of the replies came from cities that require teachers to 
have one or two years of experience before beginning in their systems. 
Thus it seems that the figures 61 and 13 are not entirely valid measures 
of the ratio in opinion. 


Further light is thrown upon this subject by the answers given to 
Question 6, which was designed to learn existing ideas relative to the 
kind of experience most desirable. One teacher thought that experi- 
ence in the primary grades was essential. Six believed that the inter- 
mediate grade experience was best, while twenty-one selected the gram- 
mar grades as the best level for training. It is significant to note that 
only one person selected the senior high school alone. Fifteen persons 
indicated the grammar grades, and high school; ten, the intermediate 
and grammar; three, the rural, intermediate, and grammar; one, the 
rural and grammar; three, the grammar and high school; five, the 
intermediate, grammar, and high school; and two or three other combi- 
nations had frequencies of one. The total number answering this ques- 
tion is larger than the total number answering Question 5 because some 
of the persons who failed to answer Question 5 or who answered it 
negatively indicated certain preferences. To what extent these indi- 
viduals were influenced by their own training and to what extent by 
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the observation of other successful teachers is a question. The senti- 
ment seems to be that the broader the training the better, providing it 
is done under good supervision. 

As to the number of years of experience that is preferred, twelve 
persons said one year; forty-one, two years; seventeen, three years; 
and only one, more than three years. Nineteen persons did not reply 
at all. Comments indicate that the amount of training should depend 
upon the ability of the teachers, that some achieve as much success with 
a limited amount of experience as others do with considerably more. 

To the question, Can the experience requirement reasonably be 
waived if sufficient opportunity has been given the candidate in obser- 
vation and practice teaching? sixty-seven persons replied “Yes”; seven- 
teen, “No”; and six failed to answer. No comment was made by those 
people saying “No.” Among those replying affirmatively are the follow- 
ing: “Provided local system has adequate plan of supervision,” “De- 
pends on teachers,” “If practice teaching is included,” “In some cases,” 
“Depending upon the candidate,” “Providing it is not confined to one 
grade.” Those who were not sure suggested “It might be,” “Possibly,” 
and “Not often.” 

In reply to Question 9 it seems that these school people prefer that 
eighteen weeks of observation, consisting of five periods of forty min- 
utes each per week, be required, if a definite amount must be determined 
for administrative purposes. However, approximately half as many 
favored twelve weeks and a third as many were satisfied with a lesser 
amount of time. On the other hand, only a third as many favored twelve 
weeks and as many were satisfied with a lesser amount of time. And, 
moreover, only a third as many said that more than eighteen weeks 
should be required. To the second part of the question with reference 
to varying the amount of time in terms of individual students, seventy- 
one of the ninety persons definitely said “Yes,’”’ one person who failed 
to reply said that he did not think observation essential, and another 
stated that it all depends “on the character of the observation work.” 
Two of the comments opposed the concentration of observation into a 
short course so named and urged that the work be stretched out over 
a period of at least two years. 

To the same type of question relative to the amount of supervised 
teaching necessary, only twenty-one persons were in favor of requiring 
a definite number of weeks for practice teaching; three were in favor 
of six weeks; four were in favor of twelve weeks; ten were in favor of 
eighteen weeks; and four were in favor of thirty-six weeks. Twenty- 
eight said that the amount should vary in terms of the individual, while 
thirty-one stated that the time should vary from nine to thirty-six weeks 
likewise according to the individual. Fifteen thought that the amount 
of time should be about six weeks, but that some would be able to achieve 
a sufficient degree of skill before this time while others would require 
longer. 

When a candidate has had teaching experience, thirty-two persons 
believed that he should still be required to do supervised teaching, seven 
did not think so, and sixty-five indicated that the answer to this ques- 
tion should depend upon the success of the candidate. 
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Opinion differed widely with reference to the number of subjects 
that junior high school teachers should be prepared to teach: one per- 
son said one; forty-two, two; twenty-two, three; four, four; two, five; 
twelve, two or three; one, one or two; one, three or four; and twelve 
did not answer. Comments on this question were made as follows: 
“It helps administration if teachers are prepared to teach three altho 
this is not generally needed.” “Two or more.” “I think the more the 
better. It gives him a broader foundation.” “Two at least. Perhaps 
helpful to be prepared on more.” “Two as a minimum.” “Should be 
expected to teach more than one or two. Ability in many would be 
valuable.” “Two at least; three desirable.” “At least five for the 
smaller schools that cannot afford a great number of teachers.” “Com- 
binations are very desirable in securing positions.” “Two at least, three 
better.” “Four preferably the minimum.” “Two or three related sub- 
jects.” “Two at least.” “One major and two minors.” “Two, some- 
times three.” The influence of the smaller high school is especially pro- 
nounced here and is suggestive of the need for a type of standardiza- 
tion that will permit the junior high school teacher to specialize more 
than can be done in face of the heterogeneous program to which she 
must accommodate herself. 


Turning to Question 13 on the second page, you will note that five 
persons indicated that ten hours of English should be considered as a 
minimum preparation for teachers of that subject. Thirteen suggested 
fifteen hours; forty-three indicated twenty hours; and eight suggested 
other units. Likewise the requirements for mathematics, languages, 
etc., may easily be seen. From twenty to thirty-three persons did not 
attempt to answer the various parts of this question as may be seen 
by adding the totals together and subtracting from ninety. One of the 
interesting generalizations that may be made is that for the junior high 
school those who have spoken have a distinct conviction that a thoro 
training in the subject that one teaches is absolutely necessary. To 
be sure, this may vary in terms of credit hours with various individuals 
and really suggests, I presume, a scheme whereby the brilliant student 
might have more privilege of election, in terms both of what and how 
many courses, than the plodder. It is interesting to note that the modal 
number of hours for only one subject centers around fifteen and that 
subject is physical training, yet that number is only slightly larger 
than the frequencies for twenty. Six other subjects were mentiored 
but, since no frequency was greater than two, the results are not re- 
corded. The fact that these people agree that the very minimum of 
training should be from fifteen to twenty hours immediately precludes 
the specialization of a college student in very many subjects and again 
suggests that probably administrative standardization might come to 
his assistance in choosing the number of fields as well as the kind of 
fields in which he desires to specialize. 


It was the opinion of over ninety per cent of these persons that, 
in addition to his regular college course, the student should be required 
to study junior high school subject-matter in his chosen fields and that 
in these courses great stress should be placed upon organization, mate- 
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rials, and method. The comments are very interesting. One person 
says, “Perhaps a short course.” Another says, “Yes, if the instructor 
has had successful experience in the field.” A third adds, “I have found 
this very helpful. Don’t know whether it should be required.” A fourth 
says, “This is a big step in the right direction providing the teacher be- 
comes a child specialist rather than a subject specialist: child-centered 
classroom procedure, a child-centered home room, assemblies, guidance, 
etc. Extreme departmentalization and subject specialists are detri- 
mental to the interests of the child and of the school.” 


The next question interested me very much. Seventy-nine persons 
thought that general psychology should be studied by junior high school 
teachers, and the number of hours that they suggest ranges from one 
to twenty. The general opinion seems to be that one course in general 
psychology, ranging from two to six hours with the mode being five 
and the next highest frequency being at three, should be required. It 
is very probable that several of these answers conceived of general 
psychology as embodying elementary educational psychology. This may 
explain the relatively high frequency when it is compared with the next 
subject. 


Twenty-nine persons, largely superintendents and principals, said 
that the teacher should study advanced educational psychology. The 
course as conceived should range from one to ten hours, the highest 
frequency falling on three. Seventy-eight believed that the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence was very important. It likewise should range, ac- 
cording to their opinion, from one to ten hours. Its greatest frequency 
likewise was three, altho a relatively large number favored a five-hour 
or a two-hour course. Sixty-seven persons favored a course in prob- 
lems of adolescent psychology. It was also conceived as ranging from 
one to ten hours, with the greatest frequency falling on three. Forty- 
two persons said that history of education should be required, ranging 
from one to six hours in length with the highest frequency falling on 
three. Twenty-four persons were in favor of a course in educational 
sociology consisting ordinarily of two or three hours. Philosophy of 
education was advocated by forty-three persons, eighteen of whom 
thought that it should be a three-hour course. The general course in 
methods of teaching was favored by fifty-four persons. It was con- 
ceived of as a three-hour course. The course in methods of teaching 
reading was advocated by nineteen persons, largely superintendents and 
principals. It was suggested that this course confer two hours of 
credit. Sixty-one persons believed that special methods should be stud- 
ied in two or more of one’s teaching subjects. The two special methods 
courses, as conceived, ranged from two to ten hours, the largest fre- 
quency being four. Classroom management was advocated by forty- 
two and it was conceived of as a three-hour course. School hygiene was 
considered advisable by thirty-one persons. It was conceived of as either 
a two or three-hour course. A general course entitled “The Junior 
High School” was advocated by sixty-seven persons. It was thought 
that credit for this course should range from two to six hours, a three- 
hour course being recommended most often. Another course, entitled 
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“Special Problems in the Junior High School,” was advocated by fifty- 
eight persons. It, likewise, was thought of as being a three-hour course. 
A course in extra-curricular activities was favored by fifty-five persons. 
Ordinarily they believed that it should be either a two- or three-hour 
course. A course in tests and measurements for the junior high school 
was advocated by sixty-three persons. It was generally considered that 
this also should be a three-hour course. Forty-six persons favored a 
special three-hour course in educational guidance while twenty-one per- 
sons advocated a two-hour course in elementary statistics. A separate 
course in observation was desired by forty-three, thirteen of whom said 
that it should be a three-hour course; others differed, ideas ranging 
from two to ten hours being expressed. Forty-seven persons advocated 
a separate course in supervised teaching. They conceived of this course 
as ranging from two to ten hours, a five-hour course being more highly 
favored. Thirty-eight persons thought that a course dealing with the 
junior high school administration should be taken. A three-hour course 
in this subject was likewise most favored. A few other suggestions 
were made but no one suggestion came from more than a single indi- 
vidual. 

The number of years spent in training for teaching is a matter of 
considerable concern. Those who replied to this question expressed them- 
selves decisively in favor of four years of training; yet four persons, 
including two superintendents and two teachers, believed that two years 
of training were sufficient, and eight persons, five of whom were teach- 
ers, considered three years of training adequate. On the other hand, 
six replied that the training curriculum should be five years in length. 
Comments on this question are very interesting. One person who left 
this question blank replied, “God knows! Indications are that senior 
high curriculum should be lengthened! Am I thinking straight?” Two 
other persons, who stated four, added, “Five are desirable.” Still another 
said, “This also depends on native ability. There might be many fine 
exceptions.” Still another, after designating four, said, “I would give 
a chance to teach some as I feel teachers see their problem better after 
some experience.” 

In recent years there has been considerable discussion both in the 
public school field and in teacher-training institutions concerning the 
advisability of supervising the student the first year after he has com- 
pleted his institutional training. Various suggestions have been made 
concerning the technique of administration of this work. Fifty-eight 
of the persons who answered this question thought that the institution 
that has trained a teacher should supervise that teacher in codperation 
with the authorities of the local school. Nineteen do not think this 
course advisable. Two of the negative responses are interesting. One 
says, “Not if the local school has adequate supervision.” The other 
said, “No, by system supervision.” Some of the positive replies stated, 
“It would be possible but not necessary.” “Yes, if possible.” “Yes, 
very desirable if good coéperation could be secured.” “Yes, it would 
be helpful.” “Yes, but this seems impossible in most cases.” “Yes, 
same for senior high school teachers also.” “Yes, I think the colleges 
and universities make a mistake in not keeping a check upon teacher- 
training students.” 
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We were very much interested in knowing whether the individual 
in his thinking thus far had in mind the teacher-training curricula with 
their courses as organized and taught at present or as they should be 
organized and taught. When the replies were tabulated, it seems that 
thirty-two persons had in mind the present situation whereas forty- 
eight had in mind the ideal. A recheck of the questionnaire, however, 
did not produce a material change with reference to the frequencies of 
the courses or the opinions expressed. 

It is interesting to note that eighty-nine of the ninety persons who 
replied said that they would like to have a copy of the results of the 
investigation. 

The question arises, What are we going to do inasmuch as we now 
have found how representative administrators and teachers feel about 
the training of junior high school teachers? These suggestions are 
presented for what little they may be worth. 

1. Definite curricula should be set up for the training of junior 
high school teachers in at least two and not more than three subject 
fields. 

2. A much larger professional training should be required of these 
people. A good basis for the selection of these professional courses 
might be the frequencies obtained from this study. These should be 
used tentatively and then experimentally, altho modified by local condi- 
tions, until they have either proved or disproved their worth. 

3. The junior high school teacher-training curricula should include 
four years of college work. 

4. Provisions should be made by teacher-training institutions for 
a follow-up of their graduates. This should extend in some cases from 
merely checking success to the actual supervision of the candidate on 
the job in other cases. 

5. Definite action should be taken either by this conference or some 
other body urging the State Board of Education to cease recognizing the 
rural, grammar grade, and senior high school licenses for junior high 
school work, and urging that body to encourage the setting up of junior 
high school teacher-training curricula. 

As Mr. Fishback pointed out at the Indianapolis meeting of the In- 
diana Junior High School Conference, at present there is no school in 
this state having a definite curriculum that adequately trains teachers 
for this level. We invite you administrators and teachers to express 
yourselves openly and freely upon this matter and to assist us in rec- 
ognizing this need, if you think that it really exists. In response to 
your needs, Indiana University stands ready to consider a definite pro- 
gram for the training of junior high school teachers. 
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